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of the fine sizes of 
Tubize, you will find that it will pay 
you to investigate the great possibilities 
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that lie in the admixture of cotton and 
Tubize yarns. These gossamer threads, 
proven — under actual machine tests — 
stronger than any other artificial silk, are 


e 


particularly well suited to manufacturing 
requirements especially in combination 


with cotton. 
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Write us and we will cheerfully supply 
information gained from our experience 
in obtaining the most beautiful effects 


x 


with Tubize. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. OF AMERICA 


Sales Office: 303 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. Hopewell, Va 
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Bradford Advertises Its Fast- 
Color Process = thanks to Kaumagraphs 


Based on an interview with an official of the 


Wrigley dared to’ do it with 
chewing gum. Uneeda dared to 
do it with soda crackers. Now 
Bradford is taking the dare in 
another business where others 
said “it couldn’t be done.” 





For Bradford is the first in the 
dyeing industry to advertise in an organized way. 
Now it is telling retailers and consumers, as well 
as converters and manufacturers, that fabrics 
dyed by Bradford are really fast color. Now it is 
urging buyers, for their 
own protection, to look 
on the selvage for the 
Bradford process mark, 
*B. D. A. (U.S. A.) * 
GUARANTEED FAST. 


Kaumagraph mark 
basis of 
advertising 


“But our entire policy 
of merchandising and 
advertising has largely 
been made possible,” says 
a Bradford official, “‘by 
the use of Kaumagraph 
Transfers. 


“For Kaumagraphs of- 
fered a practical method 
by which we could stamp 
our process mark on the 
fabrics we dye. Without 
such identification, carry- 
ing out our advertising would have been very 
difficult. Customers would never know what 
they were getting. Unscrupulous dealers could 
substitute undependable goods for Bradford- 
dyed fabrics. There would be no close tie-up be- 
tween our advertising and the demand our ad- 
vertising creates.” 


Identifies the Dyer 


“The use of Kaumagraphs,” says this Bradford 
official, “eliminated once and for all, every one 
of these dangers. By means of Kaumagraphs, 
our guarantee process mark is stamped along the 
selvage by machine, at intervals, alternating with 
the mark of the customer. We insist upon plac- 
ing our mark in this way on every piece of fast 
color fabric we dye, for it is the only means by 
which we can trace whether or not the goods 
were dyed by us.” 


The Kaumagraph Transfer method is the only 
practical method of applying trademarks to ho- 


Bradford Dyeing Association (U. S. A.) 





















siery, silk, cotton goods, woolens, and other tex- 
tile fabrics. 

With Kaumagraphs you can stamp your trade- 
mark on the fabric in any color—with a beautiful 
mark that won’t smudge or discolor. Kauma- 
graphs can be applied by machine along the sel- 
vage; by hand in one second as an end stamp; 
or on the toe of hosiery. 

Kaumagraph’s Service Department offers you 
a helpful, untiring assistance in designing or ap- 
plying a trademark. Kaumagraph’s Lithographic 
Department offers un- 
equalled service in qual- 
ity and prompt deliv- 
eries, on such lithograph- 
ic requirements as board 
end labels and _ hosiery 
packing. 

This twin Service is. with 
out parallel—only Kauma- 
graph offers it. We urge you 
to send the coupon below 
today for samples of our 
Lithographic work and of 
Kaumagraph Transfers, to 


learn how Kaumagraph’s 
Twin Service can serve you 







Above: Photo shows how 
Kaumagraph-applied pro 
cess mark of Bradford 
Dyeing Association (U. 
S. A.) appears on Brad- 
ford FAST COLOR fab- 
rics. At right: Typical 
Bradford advertisement 
showing how this com- 
pany is teaching the 
public to look for its 
Kaumagraph-applied pro- 
cess mark. Bradford’s 
board end labels are also 
obtained from the Kaum- 
agraph Company, through 
{ts lithographic depart 
ment 
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To weavers and knitters 


What are the advantages to you 
in buying CELANESE brand yarn ? 











The yarns are absolutely regular. 
° ‘ 5 


2 They are extremely elastic. 






3 :More loom production, because of regularity, elasticity, 





and, therefore, less loom stoppage. 





4 Fabrics made from them ean be washed indefinitely 






without injury. In fact, washing absolutely im- 





proves them. 





5 Even immersion in sea water does not affect them. 





They are therefore ideal for bathing suits. 





6 They are the only yarns that let through the sun’s 






health-giving ultraviolet rays. 





7 Deniers from 45 to 300 and upwards. 






8 Delivered either on 5”, 6” or 7’, cops or in skeins, or 





on cones, or sized in skeins, or dyed in skeins, or 






sized warps either on clients’ beams or on our paper 





shells. 





9 Our weaving, knitting, dyeing and sizing experts are 





at your free disposal. 






J0 Many other advantages, such as freedom from shiners, 
etc. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


Tbe AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, NEw YORK 

















WORKS AT AMCELLS (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD 8B. MEISENHEIMER 
ROOM (116, JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


















OELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Oompany, Ltd., 


to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc 












August, Nineteen-T wenty-Six 


Our Slipping Shipping 


The United States Shipping Board summarily dismisses 
another chief of its Emergency Fleet Corporation and pre- 
pares to sell its most conspicuous fleet of operating ves- 
sels, those in the United States lines. When these are sold 
the board still will have in operation around 200 vessels, 
mostly of the cargo type. It still has on hand seven to 
eight hundred laid up ships. 

Meantime, the proportion of American foreign trade 
moving in American flag ships declines. For the quarter 
ending March 31, this year, foreign vessels carried 73 per 
ent of our exports and brought in 60 per cent of our im- 
ports, this in the face of the spending of nearly four bil- 
lion dollars during the last ten years “to establish an Amer- 
ican merchant marine.” The proportion of both thus ecar- 
ried steadily increases, though practically all that is han- 
dled by Shipping Board vessels is carried at less than cost 
»f operations. 

So something far more fundamental than commonly re- 
xognized must be involved in the merchant marine prob 
lem. It also seems patent that the mere spending of money, 
no matter how much, will not establish a merchant marine. 

Yet the Shipping Board goes on—at a net cost of 
around $25,000,000 a year. And it will go on probably un- 
til the last of the ships fhe Government built has rotted 
wway. 

The Politics of the Year 

Upon the farm situation, with the tariff in the back 
ground, this year’s national campaign and election are apt 
Mid-western farmers, says their leaders, are in 
They 


gave some indication of their temper when those in Iowa 


to turn. 
in ugly mood, and, if so, anything may happen. 


rallied to the belligerent Brookhart against that once per- 
sonifieation of the mid-western idea, Albert B. Cummins. 
Brookhart, no doubt, will be returned to the Senate from 
which he was thrust not long ago. Someone of similarly 
radical turn of mind is apt to be sent to the Senate fron 
Wiseonsin as Lenroot’s successor. Nye, the young Non- 
partisan Leaguer from North Dakota, has been nominated 
and probably will be elected for a full term. Norris of 
Nebraska holds over, as does Shipstead of Minnesota, and 
La Follette. 


the Upper House of Congress. 


These comprise the extreme radical group of 


The group is apt to be 


stronger in the next Congress. And that is about the only 


certain prediction which can be made. 
It is not beyond the unlikely that 


color of the Senate will be changed 


] } 


likely, tf 


It 1s possible, though not so 
similar over-turning in the House of Repre 
In fighting for Senatorships thi 


None of 


election in other 


have most of the advantages. 


tors are up tor re 


} 


states. Several upheavals which 


crats have occurred in Republica 

tiv » h] 

tive Republicans in Iowa may agai 
hart by electing another Democrat, but 
Brennan flying the “wet? banner in Illino 
Smith, who won no affection from many 
publicans in that state by defeating the stalwart McKinley 


William M. Butler will l 
former Senator David I. Walsh, 


in the primary. have a hard fight 
in Massachusetts against 
And a Republican senator is up in Arizona, 
and the mighty Watson in 


The only 


the Senate has 


a Democrat. 


isually Democratic, Indiana 


may be riding to a fall. Pennsylvania can 


Vare, 


its sacred 


way 


escape whom ireatened to exclude 


trom precincts if he should be elected, is to 
state has not done since the Civil 


United 


would 


somethi! or that 


Democratic 


wonders if there 


elect a States Senator. Inei 


one be all the howling about the 


slush funds had the sain ly Pepper, tor 


Pennsylvania 
victor. 


nake much di 


biggest “pile’ was used, been the 


whom the 


+ 


Judging by the reeent record it doesn’t 


ference as to which party, as such, wins the Senate. Real 


party lines there are as vague as the azimuths. There 


will be more meaning in the kind of men elected, regard 


ls 


less of whether labeled as Democrats or Republicans 


That is, in so far as what the Senate does goes. 

Such an eventuality may have a meaning of importance 
as to the future. It might spell the waning of Coolidge— 
as the defeat of several outstanding adherents of the Pres 
Despite 


ident have been interpreted in some quarters. 


these latter, however, Coolidge seems to hold his own, ex- 

cept possibly among the mid-western farming element. 
That element is quite patently out for trouble. Wheth 

er it will continue so to be until the Presidential campasgn 


is doubtful. Conditions will change, and 


to come to the realization that their 


two years hence 
the farmers are likely 


grievances owe more to faulty leadership of their own 


than to any lack of sympathy for them anywhere. Their 
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leaders have been promising them the moon and so insist- 
ently that those who might have provided intelligent aid 
in meeting their difficulties could do virtually nothing. 

lf they should win both Houses of Congress and man- 
age to pacify the radical elements of both parties, the 
Democrats could make a lot of trouble by way of develop- 
ing campaign material for 1928. them in 
to the traditional principles of 


Those among 


Congress who hold the 


party would begin, no doubt, to blaze away at the pro- 
tective tariff, which in any event is apt to be the big issue 
in the next Presidential race. 

This former and sole basic principle of difference be- 
tween the two big parties is, like all things else political, 
beset by confusion as to alignments. Probably the most 
aggressive protectionist sentiment is now in quarters that 
industrial South. 
Conversely, the most formidable free trade sentiment is in 


Opinion of bankers 


are Democratic, notably much of the 


quarters preponderately Republican. 
interested in foreign investments are trending to- 
So are 


heavily 
wards low tariffs so that collection will be easier. 
some manufacturing groups, notably that having to do with 
automobiles, which are free of foreign competition in the 
domestic market and look largely to the foreign field for 
further expansions. 


The next tariff bill may be a joint product 


So it goes. 
of the parties, like the recent Federal tax act. 
The tariff 
prohibition issue, which regardless of what one thinks of the 


may be obscured two years hence by the 


question that is involved, is to be fought out again at 


sometime in the future. 
problem filled more space in the Congressional Re- 
all the sessions dur- 


Discussion of this seemingly “set- 


tled” 
cord during the recent session than in 
ing the five years preceding the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

And if a long-shot prediction is permissible, the issue 
will be fought out ultimately on the basis of a re-submission 
of the amendment. The question will figure only locally 
in this year’s elections. 

This isn’t apt to be of itself alone a notable year for 
politics or to bring forth nationally anything that is revo 
lutionary. What may be pre- 


liminary to much that, later, will be at 


however, 
least 


occurs this year, 


intensely in- 


teresting. 





Manufacturing’s Surplus Problem. 


During the last thirteen vears the country’s population 
increased about 16 per cent and facilities for manufacture 
about 30 per cent. Assuming that manufacturing facilities 
operate on the 1913 time basis, it follows that growth of 


consumption for manufactures should have been at twice 


the rate of increase in population. 
Much of the growth in manufacturing facilities owes 


to war conditions, which brought about abnormal demand. 


Use of some of the excess has been sustained by a contin- 
of a portion of the added foreign demand caused 


« 


uance 
argely by war conditions. 

Yet manufacturing as a whole faces a surplus problem 
agriculture has been com- 


that about which 


This manufactures surplus has produced exag- 


unlike 


not 
plaining. 
gerated forms of competition in several lines and has been 
provocative of much waste on high-pressure selling meth- 
ods and in other ways. No doubt it explains, more than all 
else, the rise of instalment selling to a point that may be 
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threatening. Consumption tends to out-distance buying 
power, yet it may be doubted if consumption as a whole 
has increased very much. It has been modified, by expan- 
sions in some directions and retardations in others, more 
than it has been enlarged. 


The solution of the surplus problem may lie in the 
curbing of production by means other than shutting down 
factories and laying off workers, whieh cuts consumption 
out of ratio to reduction of production. 

It is probable that too much ef the expanded facilities 
tor manufacture are devoted to non-essentials. The man- 
agers of those devoted to essentials may be too loath to 
assert their first claim on the consumptive support of the 
by super- 





public. The public is being over-stimulated 
selling processes employed by the producers of non-essen- 
tials—with the philosophy summed up in a poet’s epigram, 
“Give me the luxuries and you can keep the necessaries.” 
The necessaries and facilities for procuring them are 


what we must have in a pinch. 


Too Much Distribution 


Numerous cities are adopting zoning systems whereby 
curbs are placed on the exploitation of real estate for bus- 
iness use, notably retailing. While the principal aim is 
to protect residence districts against needless invasion by 
business establishments, the effect on the limiting of retail 
stores should be hightly beneficial. One of the just com- 
plaints of the time is that the distribution of the necessi- 
too much and tends to advance out of 


ties of life costs 


ratio to other costs. One reason for this is the over-multi- 


plying of retail stores. In the large cities there are too 
many retailers in virtually every line of business, most espe- 
cially so in that having to do with foodstuffs. 
ie 

It is stated authentically that more than 90 per cent of 
retail establishments fail within a tragically short period 
of time, most of them within ten years. The publie pays 
the cost of this waste, due to too many entering the field 
and to the ease with which incompetents can get into it. 
What makes most for this is an inclination on the part of 
real estate owners to dedicate every bit of property that 
can be rented as such to business use. A survey of one 
big retailing line showed recently that more than one-fourth 
that 


owes 


taken in by merchants in 


High 


units in which much of retailing is ear- 


volume of 


of the money 


line went to store expenses. retailing costs 
largely to the smal] 
ried on. 


Curiously, there are no inclusive data of a nation-wide 


character on which generalizations as to the retail distri- 


bution problem can be founded. For many years the Gov- 
ernment has taken a census of manufactures, by which 
all elemental data concerning this branch of the country’s 
life are gathered and set forth, now every two years. A 
census of agriculture is now taken every five years. 

But no No 


one knows exactly how many stores there are in any line, 


census of retailing ever has been taken. 
or the full facts as to capital investment, average turn-over, 
costs and profits. 

A full 
No doubt one would show that many evils now regarded 
as lying elsewhere, arise almost wholly out of faults in that 


eensus of retail distribution should be taken. 


sphere. 
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CoMMERCIAL Eprror, T 
Twenty years ago the Kanegafuchi Spinning Company 
bankruptcy. Its 
Japan had had several Jean years and the cotton export 
The Cast 


viven a ¢ 


was on the verge of debts were heavy. 


market was in poor shape. seemed 


a “young man with ideas” was 


what he could do. 


Since he was given his chance, Mr. Sanji Muto, 


smiles and waves a protesting hand when lie is called 


ty 


“Henry Ford of Japan,” has brought the company 


, 


“Henry Ford of Japan’ 
The Hon. Sanji Muto, M. P., 


practical idealist of Japan and head of its largest 
cotton enterprise, the Kanegafuchi Spinning 
Company. He is a great admirer of Henry 
Ford and, during the 20 years of his manage 
ment of the Kanegafuchi Company, has never 
had an hour of labor trouble. 


most successful 


astonishing state of development and prosperity. It is now 


the largest manufacturing company in the Empire, has 17 
cotton spinning and weaving plants in addition to 


ous silk 


cessive half-year terms, commencing with the first 


numer 


filatures and rayon factories, and for eight sue 


{ 


half Ol 


1918, paid dividends at the rate of 70 per cent a year. 
Kanebo, a8 the Kanegafuchi company is known familiarly 
in financial circles, has 522,788 cotton spindles, 10.65 per 
cent of the total number in the Empire; 8,205 cotton looms, 
12.5 per cent of the nation’s total, and employs 26,563 
male and female operatives in its cotton enterprises. 

But the fact this 


man and his great company is that, in the 20 years in which 


most remarkable about remarkable 


he has been at the helm, Kanebo has never had an hour 


This record was established in spite of 


of labor trouble. 
the seven-day week, with two eleven and a-half hour shifts. 
which is the rule in Japan’s cotton plants, in spite of the 


which 
has eropped out in strikes without number in other fac- 


ever-growing class consciousness of the workers, 


tories, and in spite of the average wage of Yen 1.40 per 
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Do It In Japan 


CRANE 
ADVERTISE 


aay lor wt 
and 95 cents) 
Muto 


around this p1 


Sani 
iwces- 


tive in any Kar plant 


talk thins \ th his 


subord 


offic ngs pfuaraing 


preserved. 
In every Kar 


Loan , 
lor sugygt 


comnpila 


plant manager, opens 


| 


K 


weekly ie persons 


“Father” of Forty-Three Hundred. 
S. Hashizume, manager, left, is responsible for the 
great family of Kanegafuchi Spinning Company work 
Tokyo plant The attitude of the 
toward its hands is paternal to the last de- 


ers at its main 
company 
gree and this snowy-haired pater familias is a joyful 
exponent of the principles of Muto, Japan's 
greatest businessman-humanitarian The other gen 
tleman in the picture is N. Tanaka, who guided the 
of COTTON on his visit to the plant 


Sanyji 


representative 


thrashed out. there is an abuse or a condition which 


lies in the por f the plant manager to remedy, he does 


so. The other box is addressed to President Muto himself 


and only he may open it. In ease he is unable to come 


l 


from the head ffice at Hvogo to d , the box is sent 


to him, opened and returned It nplovee wishes 


to speak to him upon one of his periodic visits, he may 


do so. If the case is acute, the company may even under- 
take to 
But such 


manifest 


send him to Hvogo to interview the President. 


Continual free speech and the 


“make 


rare. 


cases are 


willingness of the company to things 


right”, over a period of 20 years, have eliminated most of 


the possible sources of friction. Wages are as high as in 
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any similar mill of Japan. Working hours are no longer. 
Conditions, generally speaking, are vastly better. There 
are no smouldering fires in Kanebo. But let us take a look 
at the most successful practical idealist in Japan. 

Sanji Muto was born in 1867 in Gifu Prefecture, about 
midway between Tokyo and Osaka, in the heart of Japan’s 
great silk district. He was the son of Kunizaburo Sakuma, 
a former member of the Diet. In accordance with a cus- 
tom which has prevailed in the country from time immemo- 





General Electric Turbo-Generators in the Power Plant. 
rial, young Sanji was adopted into the Muto family, which 
was connected with his own, there being ’no male heir to 
(Because of this custom, families never 
die out in Japan. It is understood that Prince Kunihide 
Kuni, 17-year-old brother of the Crown Princess, is shortly 


carry out the line. 


to be adopted in like manner). 
In 1885 Sanji Muto was graduated from the Keio 





Interior of a Dormitory Room. Note the Lockers at the 
Sides. The ‘Tatami’ or Straw Mats on the Floor are about 
three inches thick. 


Gijuku, the forerunner of the present Keio University, and 
departed for a two-year trip to the United States, where 
he was an earnest student of banking and business meth- 
ods. Upon his return he was successful in the competitive 
examinations for a position with the Mitsui Bank and re- 
mained with the concern for ten years, winning consider- 
able commendation for his executive ability. At the end 
of this period he was transferred to another of the many 
interests of the great Mitsui family, this time the Mitsui 


COTTON 
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Bussan Kaisha, perhaps the largest of the importing and 
exporting companies of the Empire. He was made super- 
intendent of the cotton yarn department. 

It was at about this time, 1905, when the Kanegafuchi 
Spinning Company was on the point of foreclosure, that 
Heizaemon Hibiya, president and founder of the firm, of- 
fered Mr. Muto a position as manager of the Hyogo branch. 
He accepted, to become managing director a year later. 
A few years later Mr. Hibiya died and Mr. Muto became 
president. 

Mr. Muto is a political as well as a business leader, 
being a member of the House of Representatives in the 
Imperial Diet and the founder and leader of the Jitsugyo- 
Doshikai, or Businessmen and Industrialists’ Party, which 
he formed in 1921. It now has nine seats in the Lower 
House, but through a coalition with the Seiyuhonto, one 





The Dining Room. Note the track down the center 
on which handcars run to convey the food. 


of the three largest groups, is expected to greatly increase 
its influence in the next general elections. 

Mr. Muto represented Japanese capitalists at the first 
labor conference of the League of Nations in Geneva and 
was given the decoration of the Blue Ribbon by the Japa- 
nese Government in 1911 for meritorious services in con- 
nection with the development of the nation’s cotton spin- 
ning industry. 

One of his most recent accomplishments was the au- 
thorship of The Book of Business, or “Jitsugyo Tokuhon”, 
which appeared from his pen last year. It is already in 
wide use as a textbook in the commercial and industrial 
schools of Tokyo and other cities and has been highly re- 
commended by the Department of Education. This work 
has solidified his reputation with the younger generation 
as the most worthy model in the present dynasty of Jap- 
anese business. 

An admirer of Henry Ford, Andrew Carnegie and Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Muto has adopted methods and policies 


Lord Salisbury’s motto: “Polities is bus- 
The 


from all three. 
iness”, is now the motto also of Mr. Muto’s party. 
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Dormitory. 

Three thousand girl employees of the Kanegafuchi Spinning Company are housed in dormitories such 
as these at its Tokyo plant. This picture was taken shortly after the plant had been rebuilt, following the 
disastrous earthquake and fire of 1923. Many trees, some of considerable size, were transplanted to the 
grounds to make them pleasant for the workers. 


book, however, holds Japanese business methods and ethies is at resent the most important of all the company’s 
up to a searching examination, asserting that the nation mills, in spite of the faet that the Hyogo, Sumoto, Oka- 
needs a higher conception of honor to stand as an equal vama and Osaka factories outranked it in both cloth and 
in international commercial morals and a more efficient arn production last year and several other plants exceeded 
and progressive attitude toward the solution of production it in one ‘of the two. Japan has not yet recovered from 
problems. the effects of the panic ol 1920 and the s ibsequ nt earth- 

In point of actual payroll in the middle of April, the quake in 1923. Reconstruction of the Tokyo plant was 
Tokyo main plant of the Kanegafuchi Spinning Compan only completed last year. Business has been consistently 
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One of the Kindergarten Rooms 
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poor and production tables, such as appear herewith, ac- 


1 


mirror the fluctuations of the market. Figures 


1926, 


cording] 
on spindles, looms and employees are those of Apr 


while production data are for the year of 1925. 


ind female 


Annual 
in yards 


of 0 


Cotton 
Looms 


Cotton 
Spindles 
Male 


_ 


Tokyo Mill 75,200 762 
Hyogo Mill 95,600 469 
Judo Mill 10,.752'no loom 553 79.000 
Nakajima Mill 19.184 9R7 296,04( 
Sumoto Mill 70,352 58s 3.7 50,720 
Miike Mill 31,104)no 1 372 334 681 
Kurume Mill 15.872 5.640 
Kumamoto Mill 12,268 z 36 f ,840 
Nakatsu Mill 752 352 3 ‘ 8.760 
Hakata Mill 2,032 411 97 2,125,720 
Takasago Mill loom } 880 
Okayama Mill 4.5% 982 : 5,159,720 
Bizen Mill 44.5 0 loom ,B98 5.206.000 
Saidaiji Mill $ 669 2,413,160 
Wakayama Mill loom 51% 3,837,160 
Osaka Mill ‘ 1,971 § 5,182,560 
Matsuzaka Mill 5,860!no loom } 2,281,920 

Total 2,788) 8,205 840/149,238.240 


Early in April I informed Mr. that Corron 


regarding his extensive enterprises and 


24,449,994 


luto 


wished an article 
received in reply an invitation to visit the Tokyo plant, 
with the that I rare privilege 
of taking photographs and securing any other 
tion which the magazine might About the 
of the month I availed myself of this invitation. 
The accompanying table above gives some idea of the 
size of the plant, which, by the way, covers 150 acres, but 


assurance might have the 


informa- 


desire. middle 
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at the Tokyo Plant. 


Of the 


dormitories on the 


no adequate picture of the plant itself. 


3.000, 


tan give 
4,326 


company’s 


workers, ajl girls, live in 


property. The buildings, nearly all of which 


reached completion some time last year, their predecessors 


having been wiped out in the earthquake of 1923, are most- 


lv of modern factory construction, one story in height, with 


roofs. In the center of the factory group is 
equipped with two 4,000 kw. 
going with a battery of five 
tic stokers. Only one 
the other being kept in re- 
registered 


saw-toothed 


the power house, General 


Electric turbo-generators, kept 
sritish boilers equipped with automa 
generator is operated at a time, 
serve, and at the time of my visit the meter 
2,250 kw. Until this 


the Tokyo Electrie Light Company. 


year this power was supplied by 


With the exception of the looms, about a third of which 
are American, the other machinery in the plant is of Brit- 
ish manufacture, by Lord, Platt, Shaw and Joseph Stubbs. 
Speaking of the American looms, Stafford automatics, our 


guide remarked that they were more efficient than their 


British cousins (Platt) across the aisle and probably would 
future replacements. 
it seems hardly necessary 


be used 

Writing for textile men, that 
I should deseribe the processes in use at the Kanebo mill 
in Tokyo, except to say that materials are routed through 
it in the shape of a half-moon having both horns on the 
water-front of Tokyo Bay. 
tempt to sell its products in the export market, 
detail to exporters such as Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
Suzuki,-but all its raw cotton must come by water and a 


The company makes no at- 
leaving this 
and 
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Interior View of the Infirmary. 

Skillful physicians, trained nurses and highly sanitary and comfortable surroundings make sickness a 
pleasure in one of the Kanegafuchi plants. A great amount of care is taken to prevent the minor ailments of 
employees from becoming serious and medical inspectors circulating among the 4,000-odd operatives are 
continually recommending a “few days of rest in a pleasant environment.’ 


A View of the Nursery. 
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large portion of its sales are transferred to steamers by 
lighters for direct export, eliminating extra handling. 

In going through the mill the most noticeable feature 
In some parts it seemed 
In the dormi- 


was its immaculate cleanliness. 
almost a shame to walk about with shoes. 
tories, as a matter of fact, my translator and I were pro- 
vided with rubber-soled foot-coverings, such as are used in 
private Japanese homes. These dormitories are probably 
the nearest approach to a home which the girl operatives 
could find in the city. The majority of these girls come 
from the country districts miles away from the centers 
of population, where the farmer’s international propensity 
for raising more children than he knows what to do with 
is more than evident. With more mouths to feed than he 


can keep chewing, he sends his daughter to the cities look- 
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Japanese merely pulls two or three “futon”, which are 
somewhat like feather beds America used to use before the 
alarm clock was invented, out of a cupboard, rolls up in 
them and drops off to sleep. 

Sanitary arrangements also appeared to be _ ideally 
eared for. 

In order to remove any suggestion of the prison from 
the plant dormitory, the management special 
rooms for the reception of visiting relatives of the work- 


provides 


ers, who are also allowed to stay in the dormitories for a 
few days, free of charge. All bedding, for operatives as well 
as visitors, is supplied by the company, which also attends 
to the laundering. Before going to work, the girls must 
remove their kimono and don the neat black “foreign style” 


uniform provided by the company. This is done so that 


Tenements. 

Row upon row of little tile-roofed Japanese houses, each with its tiny garden and snowy “‘shoji,”’ as the 
paper-covered windows are called, house the married employees of the Kanegafuchi Spinning Company, Ltd. 
When the mother is also a worker, her children, up to the age. of two, are cared for in the plant nursery. 
After that age, they go to the kindergarten and commit their mischief at the company’s expense. 


ing for work. If she is a sensible girl she generally signs 
up for a couple of years with a concern such as Kanebo, 
where she is able to live on the premises, send money home 


at regular intervals and save considerable. 
The dormitories are two-story buildings 
courts which, at the time of my visit, were brilliant masses 
of cherry blossoms. Tasteful pictures in both the foreign 
and Japanese schools of art hung on the corridor walls. 
The rooms themselves, about 20 feet square, were bright 
and airy, with flowers in the windows. Lockers stood at 
either side and the floor was covered with “tatami”’, which 
are straw mats about three inches thick, used for the floor 
of every Japanese-style Japanese house. On them the 
mation is born, eats, sleeps, marries and dies. At night a 


surrounding 


all uniforms may be kept clean and fresh. Matrons are 
in eharge of the dormitories and dormitory life. 

For male operatives with families the company pro- 
vides rows of semi-detached houses near the plant which 
employees may occupy at about one-third of the ordinary 
rental. . 

One of the most remarkable features of the Tokyo plant 
was the dining room, where we were told that 4,000 per- 
sons are served with good substantial food at one time. A 
charge is made for this food but officials told us that it is 


Handears run on 


considerably below the actual cost. 
tracks down the center of the vast hall. 
Looking out over Tokyo Bay is the plant infirmary, a 


modern, up-to-date hospital in every sense of the word, 
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with competent physicians living on the premises. Nearby 
are the contagious disease isolation hospital and the bae- 
teriological laboratory. 

During the summer the company sends employees for 
whom the doctors have recommended changes of air to 
approved mountain and seashore resorts, under the charge 
of nurses, at its own expense. Moreover, it now has three 
sanitoria on the seashore at various points for those in 
need of an extended period of recuperation after prolonged 
illness and sufferers from respiratory troubles. 

In the center of the dormitory group of the Tokyo main 
plant there is a theater with seating accommodations for 
more than 1,200 workers. Once a week a regular perform- 
ance is given in the hall and at other times it is open for 
such entertainments as the employees may devise. 

To encourage long service the company has worked out 
a system of annuities, beginning for the men after 10 years 
After 15 and 10 


years of service, respectively, men and women workers con- 


of service and for the women after five. 


tinue to receive annuities for 15 years, even if they have 
left the firm’s employ. After three years of service, all 
employees are entitled to whatever special bonus the con- 
cern’s profits for the preceding year may warrant. Special 
annuities are also provided for workers injured on the job 
or incapacitated from disease or old age. 

To encourage saving by its operatives, Kanebo pays 10 
per cent interest on fixed deposits at its plant employee 
banks. Withdrawals are discouraged but allowed in cases 
of emergency, on short notice. The company also will un- 
dertake to make remittances to the families of the opera- 
tives, free of charge. Demand deposits, in small sums, are 
also allowed but bear no interest. The company has a 
special force to keep in constant communication with the 
families of employees who are far from home. In ease of 
urgent need, it advances funds to bridge over 
crises and allows the employees thus favored to make the 
loan good at their convenience. 

On the grounds of each plant there are two fully- 
equipped schools. The first is for operatives, generally 
girls from the rural districts, who have had scant oppor- 
tunities for education. The other is for the more ambitious 
among the male workers who wish to attain technical train- 
The classes meet in the afternoon and evening, before 


family 


ing. 
and after the shifts change. 

Discipline must naturally be strict, but in order to pro- 
tect the interests of an employee accused of breaking rules, 
the committee of punishment is chosen from among the 
workers. Its recommendation carries considerable weight 
with the officials and the institution has earned the re- 
spect of the operatives. 

It might as well be noted here that the idea of boxes 
for suggestions and complaints was taken by Mr. Muto 
from the American “Review of Reviews”, which gave an 
account some years ago of methods used by Mr. Patterson, 
president of the National Cash Register Company. 

Working with contract labor as it does and in a 
try which does not hire and fire lightly, the Kanegafuchi 
Spinning Company generally has to keep more hands than 
it needs. When there is an excess of labor in any one 
mill, the operatives are allowed holidays by turns and re- 
ceive 70 per cent pay for the time they are absent from 
the job. 

Another factor making for contented workers is the 
company’s established principle, which has stood the shocks 


coun- 
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and business depressions of over 40 years, that it will dis- 
miss no one who is able and willing to work and is loyal 
to the interests of the company. 

In case some of my readers may think that the Kanega- 
fuchi mills pay excessively low wages, I might mention that 


girls such as those in the Tokyo plant often become do- 


mestic servants for one yen a year, clothes and food. I 
know grown men who work for less than $35 a month, 
some of them graduates of American universities. A Jap- 
anese, living on rice and fish, rice and vegetables, rice and 


still more rice, can feed himself for less than 15 cents a 
day. But with a problem of tremendous over-population 
and economic depression the whereabouts of that 15 e 
is often perplexing. 

manufacturing nation of 
Especially is this true in the cotton yarn 
now consuming about 2,000,000 
for about 50 
per cent of this, the United States per 
China, Egypt, Korea and Australia make up the remain- 


Not content with dependence upon far-distant sources, 


Japan is now the foremost 


Asia. making of 
and eloth. 


bales of raw cotton a 


The Empire is 
year. India accounts 


for 30 cent and 


der. 
the nation is planning to develop plantations in the Kwan- 
Only 2,200 acres there are now 


territory. 


tung leased 
bearing cotton, but the Government-General has granted a 
subsidy to the Raw Cotton Plantation Encouragement So- 
ciety in Dairen, which is planning to increase the acreage 
to 196,000 by 1933. 
other similar enterprises in Kwantung. 

Kanegafuchi and Fuji Spinning interests back 
of the proposed incorporation of the Peru Raw Cotton 
The 
former have appropriated 80,000 yen for an extensive sur 
vey of the 6,200,000 acres of land which the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment has offered rent-free to the Japanese capitalists. 

Last year Japan produced 2,429,000 400-pound bales 
of cotton yarn and exported 293,781. China took more 
Japan in 1925 pro- 


Spinning companies here are backing 
are in 


Company, with a capitalization of $1,500,000 yen. 


than half and India ranked second. 
duced 1,179,524,733 yards of cotton cloth and exported 860,- 
000,000. China took 239,000,000 yards, Manchuria 161,- 
000,000, India 162,000,000, the Dutch East Indies 86,000.- 
000 and Africa, Straits Settlements, Arabian Persia, the 
Philippines and the Balkans absorbed the balance. 

In three years Japan’s revised factory law, prohibiting 
late night work for women and children, goes into effect. 
In order to prevent this measure from cutting down pro- 
duction, the leading spinners are taking steps to gradually 
increase the number of spindles in operation. 





The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
have for distribution their new “Timken Engineering Jour- 
nal,” which contains a large amount of useful engineering 
information. 
of the company’s publications of this kind, bringing them 
Among the additional material included is in- 


The new journel supersedes previous editions 


up-to-date. 
formation on simplified methods of caleulating bearing 
loads; necessary steps in the selection of the proper bear- 
methods of mounting and 
closures, as well as a full set of dimension sheets. This, the 
a complete 


ing; rating and capacity tables; 


company announces, is the initial section of 


treatise on the application of Timken bearings to automo- 
Sections par- 


tive and industria] equipment relating to 


ticular fields are in process and will be issued for inclu 


sion in the cover as soon as completed 
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Warp Sizing 


BY PAUL SEYDEL 


A Well Sized Warp 
Besides the proper selection of cotton and its careful 
spinning, the correct ingredients and mechanics of sizing 
are most important to obtain a pertect warp. 
It is, of course, necessary to use a stareh, of which the 
amylopectose has not been destroyed by the use of acids 


and ferments or careless manufacture and storage. A good 
sizing starch has considerable viscosity and consequent 


strength and elasticity, this is very important to reduce 
breakage and shedding. 

Shedding is also due to other causes, such as over- 
baking through excessive heat at the slasher drums, ex- 
cessive ‘drying of the warp, and the improper balance of 
sizing ingredients. Tallow alone is far from being an ideal 
lubricant and must receive the addition of such ingredients 
as will overcome its tendency to loosen the fibers in the 

warp. Starch does this very imperfectly, especially thin 
boiling starch, which must be aided by the presence of 
gums, waxes and viscous oils. 

Thin boiling starches have their application in finish- 
ing, but for sizing they are inferior in direct ratio to their 
lack of viscosity and elasticity. 

A very thin boiling starch is very similar to sugar and 
has but little more value than sugar as a sizing ingredient. 
It does not form a film, therefore adds neither strength nor 
elasticity to the warp. In the good old days when the de- 
mand was greater than the supply and people had to be 
contented with inferior goods, tallow and wheat or rye 
flour with or without zine chloride were considered good 
sizing mixtures, and warp dressers somehow managed to 
get along with them. 

When starch came in to replace flour, especially with 
the advent of fast-running automatie looms it was found 
to be deficient in elasticity and tensile strength and weave 
sheds looked like the scene of a snow storm, so bad was 
the shedding. To overcome this, size mixtures had to be de- 
vised, not alone to improve the lubricating qualities of tal- 
low, to give it more viscosity and body at the working 
temperatures, but also gums had to be added to starch, 
especially thin boiling starches, and chemicals as well, to 
replace the gluten and amylopectine which had been de- 
stroyed in the manufacture of the starch. 

It was found that the proper amount of moisture in the 
warp was of great help, so deliquescent substances were 
used, and to overcome a tendency to mildew antisepties of 
a permanent nature were added, antisepties which do not 
evaporate on the slasher drums. 

Competition being keen, finer and finer goods being 
made, goods with highly twisted warps, such as crepes, 
had to be sized so as to keep the twist from kinking until 
higher counts and_ peculiar 


woven. Constructions of 


weaves needed exceptionally well sized warps to resist 
the strain of a close weave. 

Also goods were subjected to complieated processes and 
so the successful size maker had more and more problems 
to study and it has become a highly specialized industry 
requiring a very special and very thorough knowledge of 
chemistry as well as a keen understanding of the mechanies 


The old time size mixer using an 


of the textile industry. 
empirical formula left him by his father, he was without 


understanding the whys and wherefores of it, is gradually 
being being replaced by real scientists who know what they 
are doing and why. 

To use the words of a German warp specialist, Carl 
Kretschmar: “A fundamental axiom in connection with 
starch and flour sizes is that repeated boiling up must be 
avoided, as this treatment considerably impairs the ad- 
hesive properties of the size.” 

Altogether too many warp dressers fail to realize this 
and allow their size to cool off, a thing they should never 
do, as once starch has jellied it is ruined for sizing pur- 
poses and cannot be brought back to a boil with the ex- 
pectation of obtaining a satisfactory size. Size should not 
be made one day for use the next day if it ean at all be 
avoided, but if it is unavoidable it should be kept very hot 
as cooling anywhere near the point where it starts to jelly 
causes it to rapidly lose its coloidal properties, with the 
result that it does not produce a continuous film, and of 
course does not give the warp the proper protection. Fresh 
size only should be used, for even and best results, and it 
should be used at a temperature above 200 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and within a very few hours after it is prepared. 

Too many mills have plenty of looms, but not enough 
warp dressing equipment, and in order to keep up with 
the consumption of warps by the looms, the warp dressing 
equipment is pushed by speeding up the rotation of the 
drying drums with the very deplorable tendeney to carry 
too much pressure and consequently too high a temperature 
on the drum with the result that warps are baked, harsh 
and brittle. The warp, during high speed automatic 
weaving, is subjected to considerable tension and it is the 
function of a good warp dressing to protect it against 
this tension, as well as abrasion oceuring when passing 
through the heddles and due to the alternating motion of 
the reeds. The lower the temperature at which the warp 
is dried, the stronger and the more elastie it will be, other 
things being equal. The warp dresser must not only pro- 
tect his warp, but he must be able to give it stiffness, 
smoothness, resiliency according to the fabrie desired. 

The warp for fine fabries must be sized differently from 
the warp intended for heavy, coarse goods. Fine warps 
to obtain a thin fabrie of low count requires a very light 
size; if the fine warps are used to obtain a fabric with 
substantial appearance and feel the warp may have to be 
sized very heavily. 

To give hardness to a fabrie made with hard twisted 
yarn the size should contain more starches and less fats, 
also gums rather adhesive and soluble, whereas when op- 
posite qualities are desired the size should contain gums 
that produce a bulky mucilage not so much starch and a 
good proportion of carefully selected fats. 

A carded, long staple ,well twisted warp is much less 
of a problem to size than one made with poor material 
carelessly handled. Many a warp poorly made, of inferior 
material has caused sleepless nights to the warp dresser 
Of course, a warp that must be bleached and further pro- 
cessed requires careful treatment that will not interfere 
with subsequent processing. 

A dyed warp requires a transparent size so that the 
oecur with inferior 


not be dulled which may 


color will 
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Potato  stareh 


known among the starches to be most transparent. 


grades of starches, flours and _ sizes. 1s 
Some 
starch gums have almost perfect transparency. 

This 


is due to overbaking or poor adhesion, it is wasteful, dir- 


A well sized warp must not dust off in weaving. 


ties the looms and spoils the appearance of the weave shed. 
It may be due to insufficient boiling of the size and to ap- 
plication of the size at too low a temperature. 

Cleanliness is essential where warps are sized and kept, 
dust and dirt are easily absorbed by a damp warp with re 
sulting damage which with ordinary eare should be avoided. 

A very heavily sized large warp requires a specially 
good lubricant and a size with unusual elasticity. 


Penetration is only desirable to an extent sufficient to 
favor good anchorage of the warp’s film rather than to 
make a rod-like warp, which would lack in resiliency and 
It is best to have a well lubricated to a 


elasticity. core 


warp with an elastic pliable film on the outside that will 
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protect the warp, strengthen it and make sasy to tie and 
to weave. Fats with good oiliness and penetrating prop 
erties must be used for this purpose 

A very thin boiling gum or stareh penetrating the 


warp too thoroughly would produce a rod-like yarn, harsh, 
stiff and 


therefore must 


brittle. The gums and starches used for sizing 


have considerable mucilaginous and viscous 


qualities. A well sized warp must be clean, smooth and 


\ 
ould be free trom 


firm, the feel must be agreeable and it sl 


any objectionable odor or color. 


It is poor economy to use sizing ingredients of inferior 


quality as the eost of good sizing materials is repaid many 


times by the greater value of the goods obtained, as well as 
improved production in every way. Of course the price 
of sizing ingredients is not necessarily in proportion of 
their value. It is an essential requirement of a good size 
nanutacturer, to have a thorough understanding of the 
materials available, to produce the grea ficiency at the 


‘ost. 
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End Breakage in Spinning 


BY HORACE 


In the face of the keen competition existing in all lines 


of business the paramount objective of the produeer is 


quantity and quality production at a minimum cost. In 
their efforts to attain this objective, manufacturers have 
come to recognize the necessity of close serutiny of all 
phases of production in order that each phase may be 
brought to its maximum efficiency. In cotton spinning, 
breakage of ends has in years past been accepted as a 


more or less unavoidable evil. If late, however, considera- 


ble interest has been evidenced in the eauses of bad run- 


ning spinning, in the resultant machine hour loss, and in 
possible preventive or remedial measures. 

This end breakage is a faetor of considerable economie 
importance especially from the standpoint either of ma- 
The higher the number of 


chine hour or of labor cost. 


broken ends, the fewer spindles ean an operative tend. 
thus increasing the manufacturing cost per pound of the 


When of 


hundreds of pounds of cotton called “seavenger waste” are 


finished product. the breakage ends is high, 


either returned to the picker room to be reworked or are 
sold as waste. In ease this seavenger waste is reworked, 


the of first 


this cotton from bale to spinning room has been lost. 


handling of 
If, 


on the other hand, this waste is sold, the price received is 


labor or machine hour cost the 


in most instances lower than the original price of the raw 


stoek. Thus, either the loss in handling charges or this 
handling loss plus the difference between the price of the 
raw stock and the selling price of the waste must neces- 
sarily be reflected in the eost sheet of the finished yarn. 
part to excessive 


When the 


of delivery 


Another expense attributable in large 
broken that of 


breakage is high, the loose eotton 


ends is roller eoverings. end 


In process 


often laps around the leather covered top rolls to such an 
of 


extent as to retard their surface speed. This, course, 


roughens and, in many instanees, ruins the leather cover. 


Bad running work, as evidenced by breakage of ends, 
mav be due to some one or more of the following: (1) low 


quality of cotton used, i.e. lack of uniformity in length 


and strength of staple, (2) length of staple being unsuited 
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to the number of yarn spun, (3) various mechanical causes, 
and (4) lack of proper temperature and humidity. 

In comparing the working qualities of different cottons 
of practically the same staple, a record of the number of 
broken ends occurring while the yarn is being spun is val- 
Our strain 
of cotton has far fewer broken ends than a mongrelized cot- 
(See Table 2). 


doubt is due to the greater uniformity both in length and 


uable. tests have demonstrated that a pure 


ton of the same staple length. This no 
strength of staple found both in selected and in line-bred 
cotton. 

Figure 1 illustrates the uniformity of staple length in 
cotton produced from selected seed as contrasted with the 
lack of uniformity in fiber length in cotton grown from 
unselected or mixed seed. Columns 1 and 4 show combed 
samples taken from consecutive plants grown from selected 
seed. Note the uniformity of fiber length of the entire 
columns 1 and 4 as well as the uniformity in length of the 
to From cotton of good 
quality, possessing this uniformity, a very uniform yarn 
Columns 


fibers attached any one seed. 
can be produced with minimum end breakage. 
2 and 3 illustrate combed samples from consecutive plants 
Note the ir- 
regularity in fiber length of these samples in relation to 


one another as well as the lack of uniformity in length of 


grown from unselected or monogrelized seed. 


the fibers attached to any one seed. In spinning yarns 
from this mongrelized or mixed cotton, these short fibers 
float through the rolls and serve as a filler. Since these 
fibers are too short to be drafted properly, ie. they are 
not distributed evenly throughout the length of the yarn, 
thick and thin places occur. These thin places cause fre- 
quent breakage, especially when the particular cotton is 
being spun into yarns within the upper range of numbers 
to which it is suited. 

Each length of staple has a certain yarn range to which 
it is adapted. When a cotton is spun into a yarn number 
beyond this range, the breakage of ends runs high. High 
breakage in this case does not reflect upon the quality of 
cotton; it simply means that the length of staple is un- 
suited to the particular yarn number. 

In case the cotton is of high quality, the yarn number 
being spun is within the range of the length of staple, high 
breakage is probably due to improper mechanical or moist- 
ure conditions. Some of the mechanical phases of manu- 
facture resulting in high breakage of ends are as follows: 
(a) incorrect drafts, speeds and settings, (b) improper 
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tension on the drawing and roving frames resulting in thin 
places in the stock, (¢) use of a twist multiplier unsuited 
to the cotton at hand, (d) blunt or dull skewers which may 
increase the friction extent to stretch the 
roving in the creel, (e) dirty or rough top or bottom rolls, 
In connection with the 


to such an as 
and (f) too much or too little oil. 
mechanical details the machine operator is, of course, an 
important factor in making a first class product. 

Since cotton is highly hygroscopic, humidity is an im- 
portant factor in the spinning of yarn. Assuming that 
the quality of the cotton, its length of staple and the me- 
chanical conditions are adapted to the work at hand, com- 
paratively high breakage of ends will nevertheless occur in 
case the proper temperature and humidity are not main- 
tained. Improper moisture conditions affect not only the 
running qualities of the work but also have a detrimental 
effect upon the uniformity and strength of the yarn spun. 

The mechanical and moisture conditions under which 
a cotton is run rest with the discretion of the manager, 
his decisions being governed largely by local conditions and 
by the kind of cotton being used. Detailed information in 
regard to the tests referred to in this article may be ob- 
tained from the United States Department of Agriculture 
upon request. 

As a natural result of the interest in the causes of brok- 
en ends, the question has arisen as to how many broken 
ends per a given number of spindles may be expected un- 
A specific record on this point is 
Various estimates, 
These esti- 


der proper conditions. 
seldom kept in a commercial plant. 
however, have been suggested as fair averages. 
mates range from .5 ends to 5 ends per 100 spindles per 
hour. Our data indicate that the former figure is low 
while the latter is high. The following tables on end 
breakage are based on records kept on tests conducted dur- 
ing the past eighteen months. These data are representa- 
tive in that they cover several different lengths of cotton 
from various sections of the cotton belt, and are compara- 
ble in that the cottons tested were run under similar moist- 
ure and mechanical conditions. 

Table 1 deals with long staple cottons grown in Cali- 
fornia.’ 


. . , Pe { 
1For detailed information on general test see Spinning Tests of 
Acala and Pima Cotton, San Joaquin Valley, California (Crop 1924) 
by H. H. Willis, United States Department of Agriculture. 


2For detailed information on general test see ‘Spinning Tests 
of Leading Varieties of Texas Cotton (1924 Crop) by H. H. Wil- 
lis, United States Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 2. 
The number of broken ends occurring on thirty spindles for two hours for each twist used and for each 


number spun. (Texas cotton). 
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TABLE 1, 
The number of broken ends per hour per one hundred 
spindles shown by variety, by length of staple and by num- 
ber of varn. 


(California Cotton). 


Variety Staple Number of Yarn 
(inches ) 50s 60s 

35 ee Sree te eae arr ae 1-5/8 0 0 

Aecala S-5 (combed) biatare artes 1-5 /16 1.4 0 
RPE RAO SiewRRen cease beod a 1-5 /16 1.4 5 
PRD 55 a Oo 6 ais 8s SN eA 1-3/16 2.4 2.9 
proad-leaft Atala 2.2066 60880% 1-1/16 8 11.0 
PORE Bed ateedistas tesa 1-1/16 3.5 8.8 
ORPA-1ORE Aiea a sees s kiss oC hs 0i 1-1/16 8.0 21.4 
The high breakage of the last three varieties on 60s 


Table 1 


is largely due to the fact that the staple of these varieties 


varn and of the last two varieties on 50s yarn in 


was too short for these particular numbers of varn. 
The end breakage for six different Texas varieties and 
al 
lot of 


“Hoground” 


mongrelized, or mixed cotton designated as 
in Table 2. This 


a two-hour run on thirty spindles for each twist 


one 


is listed record represents 


ea ee 
milutipiler 


of each number and variety. These numbers of yarn were 


manufactured under similar mechanical and moisture con- 
ditions.” 
mechanical conditions are correct, 


that the 


the running qualities of the work depend 
Attention is called to the 
Table 2. 


show what may be expected from mixed cotton. 


Assuming 


in large part 
upon the quality of the cotton. 
These data 

This cot 


22s yarn, but fell short in the real 


Hoground or mongrelized cotton in 


ton ran very well in the 


ig for finer 


test when it was subjected to further draftir 
Note that the 
oceurred on the Mebane and Kasch 
staple length as the The 
36s and 44s varns was of course not up to standard due 


numbers of yarn. minimum end breakage 


varieties of the same 


+] | 
strength oft these 


Hoground. 


to the shortness of the staple. 
Recently spinning tests were made on the nine white 
their 


oO 


grades of upland cotton for the purpose of studyil 


comparative waste and finishing qualities. During this 
test the number of broken ends which oceurred on each 
erade was recorded. These data are listed in Table 3. 


The results are based on a four-hour run of 30 spindles 
and include the total breakage for the three-twist multi- 


pliers, 4.25, 4.50 and 4.75. 


TABLE 
End breakage per 100 spindles per hour of South Carolina cotton 
Middling to 


gerade of cotton ranged from 
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raBLe 3 
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viously made that breakage of ends depends in part upon 
the staple being of sufficient length for the yarn spun. 
Note that the breakage increased in the yarn numbers with- 
in the upper range of a particular staple. 

To summarize: Breakage of ends results in an economic 


Southern Textile Men 


Progress of a definite character toward standardization 
in textile products and processes was indicated at the an- 
nual convention of the Southern Textile Association held 
at Tybee Beach, Ga., on Friday and Saturday, July 16th 
and 17th. The work done thus far along this and other 
lines was revealed in the various reports, and action taken 
which augurs for a continuation of valuable activity in the 
future. 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., of Mooresville, N. C., was elected 
president; L. R. Gilbert, of Raleigh, N. C., was named vice- 
president; and Carl R. Harris, of Inman, S. C., was made 
chairman of the board of governors, in the election at the 
concluding session. The office of executive secretary was 
created, and F. Gordon Cobb was selected for this post, a 
committee being named to engage a man to fill the office 
of secretary to assist Mr. Cobb in the executive work of the 
Association. The following men were elected to the board 
of governors: T. A. Hightower of Edgefield, S. C.; T. W. 
Mullen, of Rosemary, N. C., George W. Turnipseed, of 
Siluria, Ala., and Oliver G. Murphy, of Shawmut, Ala. 
L. L. Brown, whose term expired with this meeting, was 
named to fill the unexpired term of Carl R. Harris, made 
vacant by Mr. Harris’ elevation to the chairmanship. 

The meeting was opened in the Tybee Hotel Pavillion 


on Friday morning, July 16th, by President Oscar D. 
Grimes. Following the invocation by Marshall Dilling, 


Mayor Gamble of Savannah welcomed the visitors, and J. 
A. Chapman, Jr., of Inman, S. C., made a happy response 
to the address of welcome. 

The first feature was one of the best, being an address 
by Robert F. Bowe, assistant vice-president, Hunter Manu- 
facturing & Commission Company, New York City on the 
subject 

“Delivering the Goods” 

Mr. Bowe was introduced by Secretary Cobb as a man 
with practical and technical experience in both manufac- 
turing and selling, therefore fully qualified to discuss this 
subject before the operating executives. Mr, Bowe’s re- 
marks follow in part: 

“First, please understand that this diseussion is not 
from the standpoint of the New York commission houses, 
The sell- 
ing agent’s view point always is or should be the mill’s 
The 
two are associated as partners with the one objective, name- 
ly the suecessful and profitable operation of the mill. 

“And so I am going to make reference to a few factors 
that have a direct bearing on the delivery of merchandise 


as some one intimated to me several weeks ago. 


viewpoint, because the mill’s interest is his interest. 


and concerning which there is sometimes a difference of 
opinion between the mill and the customer. 

“T shall refer first (and particularly) to grey goods, 
the class of cotton fabries that constitutes so large a propor- 
tion of the product of our southern mills; the class that 
includes print cloths, sheetings, twills, drills, sateens and 
In considering this subject, 


jeans, both narrow and wide. 
it seems to me that it naturally divides itself into two 
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loss which may be largely avoided by (1) use either of se- 
lected or of line bred cotton of good quality, (2) use of 
a length of staple, the range of which is suited to the 
yarn to be spun, (3) proper mechanical conditions, (4) ade- 
quate temperature and suitable relative humidity. 


Meet at Tybee Beach 


parts; namely, the matter of general specifications, such 
as width, weight, ete., and the matter of poor delivery 
which plays such an important part in the delivery of mer- 
chandise. To anyone outside of our industry, it might seem 
peculiar that we do not have a concise written agreement 
on such matters. At present we have none, although it is 
now being given serious consideration and with the view 
to reaching some understanding. Nevertheless, the trade 
customs that have developed over a period of years and 
which have been recognized by court and arbitration deci- 
sions, give us a fairly definite basis for each case. 

“Suppose we take a contract for 50,000 yards of 36- 
inch 56/60 4.00 sheetings. If they are bought by a con- 
verter, he will specify ‘double cuts as far as practicable.’ 
Assume that the mill packs the sheetings about 1,600 yards 
to the bale, how many goods can be applied both double 
and single cuts? The trade custom has established very 
definitely that a contract should be filled to the nearest 
full bale. In other words, a contract should not be over- 
applied or under-applied by more than half a bale, or in 
this case, 800 yards. That is, a good delivery is between 
49,200 yards and 50,800 yards. Likewise, a mill is entitled 
to deliver about 10 per cent of yardage in single cuts. 
Occasionally, a customer will complain on a declining mar- 
ket because the mill has delivered too many goods on a 
contract. If a mill adheres to the custom and has fulfilled 
the contract to the nearest full bale, the customer has no 
ground for complaint, and the mill’s position can be readily 
maintained. The same is true of single cuts. Customers 
will not complain of ten percent, or occasionally eleven or 
even twelve percent, but in general the present trade cus- 
tom requires that single cuts should not exceed ten percent. 
I might add parenthetically that some sort of an agreement 
might be worked out to permit 15 percent single cuts and 
I believe it would not work a hardship on the buyer 

“Naturally, the question arises as to what is a single 
eut and a double cut. Single cuts are usually from 40 to 
79 yards in length and double cuts are usually 80 yards and 
over; the latter generally average about 110 to 120 yards. 
Fine combed and fancy fabrics often include in single cuts 
pieces as short as 30 yards but that length of cut is tacitly 
agreed to in advance. Of course, for converting purposes, 
two short pieces should never be folded together and pack- 
ed as one cut, because of the trouble it will cause in the 
finishing plant. 

“Speaking of single cuts, reminds me of a case that 
came to my attention a short time ago. On a contract for 
wide sheetings, the mill had delivered in one shipment 18 
percent single cuts and in another shipment 21 percent 
single cuts. The customer refused the merchandise, claim- 
ing that it was not a good delivery; the mill sold the goods 
to the best advantage possible and established the market 
loss. Suit was entered against the customer and the mill 
found it difficult to secure expert testimony in the trade 
to support their position that they had made a good de- 
livery. Before the case came to trial, the customer offered 
to compromise and the mill agreed. 
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“The Mer- 


chandise sold for ‘June delivery’ may be delivered by the 


time of delivery is a very important factor. 


mill any 
30th; if 
must furnish the bill of lading showing actual shipment 
not later than the 30th. 
June 10th to 15th and the shipment is made on June 16th 
or 17th. 


time during the month up to and including June 
shipping instructions have been given, the mill 


Suppose a delivery is specified 


If the market has declined, some customers are 
inclined not to accept the shipment unless the contract price 
is modified to the market price. It seems unfair sometimes, 
but in the ease cited the mill could not support the delivery 
either in arbitration or in court. Some ‘mills will sell, say 
25,000 yards for delivery ‘about June 15th.’ In practice 
the use of the word ‘about’ is rather indefinite; in that ease, 
a shipment June 14th or June 16th would undoubtedly be 
a good delivery, whereas June 17th might be difficult to 


maintain on a declining market. In our organization, we 





President Oscar D. Grimes 


always try to avoid such situations by giving the mills a 


little leeway, specifying for instance, June 10th to 15th. 
“IT have seen a number of disputes about ‘spot’ or 


‘prompt’ delivery. A sale made for a southern mill by 
their New York selling agent for ‘prompt’ delivery means 
that the shipment must be made without unnecessary delay, 
allowing, of course, the usual time for the transit of the 
order to the mill and the usual time for the mill actually 
to ship. At best, unless shipping instructions are wired 
to the mill, four to five days are required and sometimes 
six or seven days, if Sundays or holidays intervene. 

“Let us hurry along to actual specifications and we will 
refer again to the construction first mentioned; namely, 36 
inch 56/60 4.00 sheeting. We all that a mill 


not make every yard to weigh 4.00 yards nor measure ex- 


know ean- 
actly 36-inches in width. How much variation is permissible 
or, as it is frequently expressed, what is the ‘tolerance’? 

Natur- 


ally, there are minor differences of opinion but on the 


“Again, there is no definite written agreement. 


whole, the custom in the trade is fairly well defined. Fur- 


thermore, in ] 
and the American 
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This is a total permissible variation in width of one inch 
and it seems to be fair to the mill; likewise, it seems fair to 
the customer. I am aware that a recent paper by W. H. 
Harris of New York proposed tolerances of 14% inch wider 
and 1 


fabrics, the two are very nearly the same. 


percent narrower than standard. Except in wide 
My figures are 
based on the trade custom as manifested by the so-called 
standard salenote, and have been used many times in the 
trade in arbitration. 

“Let us consider next, the sley and picks. In general, 
the warp ends per inch should vary not more than one (1) 
end below nor two (2) ends above the specified count. Of 
course, in high sley weaves, such as warp sateens, the tol- 
erance cannot be kept quite within those limits. In any 
event, the total warp ends in the fabric should equal the 
specified width and multiplied by the specified sley plus 
the customary selvage threads. 

“The picks, of course, are subject to more variation. 
According to the trade custom, as reflected by the so-called 
standard salenote, the number of picks per inch should not 
vary anywhere more than three (3) picks below nor more 
than four (4) picks above the specified count; that the 
filling count should not run below the specified 
through the piece but must in a majority of places be equal 
to or more than the specified count. This tolerance in the 
filling count was adopted some years ago by both the Na- 
tional and American Associations and since then has been 
approved by many buyers of certain classes of grey goods. 
Obviously, it does not apply to some extreme constructions, 
like filling sateens. It might be mentioned here that there 
are some in the industry who believe that a more equitable 
basis for both the buyer and the mill would be a tolerance 
of 3 percent more and 2 percent less than the specified fill- 
ing count and nowhere a variation of more than 4 percent. 
This is approximately the tolerance proposed by W. H. 
Harris, and it is possible that it could be maintained or 
established by actual deliveries that are customarily made 
by various mills. 

“You will understand, I am sure, that the foregoing 
references to specifications apply particularly to grey 
goods. The tolerances will vary for such fabries as fine 
combed fancies, silk and cotton mixture, rayon filled goods, 
ginghams, ete., and the time is too limited this morning to 
discuss each in detail. 

“Before proceeding further, I want to mention the mat- 
ter of packing seconds and shorts. Again, having grey 
goods in mind, the experience of our organization has led 
us to advise our mills in this way. All seconds, both dou- 
ble and single cuts (except oil stained) are packed togeth- 
er and these you recall are 40 yards and over; then the 


shorts are packed (except oil stained) 20 to 40 vard pieces, 


10 to 20 yard pieces and 1 to 10 yard pieces, and all of the. 


shorts are ‘run of the loom’. I realize that quite a few 
mills vary their packing from these figures but this pack- 
ing seems to fit most requirements better and permits the 
mill to get a maximum return for them. All oiled and stain- 
ed seconds and shorts should be packed separately; the trade 
understands that oilstains are not seconds, and it has been 
rather definitely established in all quarters. Besides, when 
packed separately, the mill can invariably get a better re- 
turn for them; frequently when oil stains are sold as such 
to a customer, he can often provide for proper processing 


when the goods are finished and thereby use them advan- 


tageously. 
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“And 


Obviously, this is a subject too large to cover fully in a 


now, we come to the matter of poor deliveries. 
general discussion and, at the same time, it is so important 
that it demands some consideration. I shall comment par- 
ticularly on several classes of poor deliveries and shall then 
reter to a few individual cases that have come to my per- 
sonal attention and that might be of passing interest to 
you. 

“First, we would probably all agree that no hard and 
fast rules of inspection can be laid down for all grey goods 
because different industries require different types or de- 
grees of inspection. For instance, some industries use al- 
ways ‘run of loom’, others accept an indefinite number of 
mispicks, while still others must have merchandise compar- 
atively free of minor imperfections. I realize that it is 
noi always practicable for a mill to have in one cloth room 
a different type of inspection for each construction. On 
the other hand this is the day of special inspection and the 
mill that goes to the extent of weaving and inspecting 
especially for the requirements of this or that industry, is 
the mill that usually gets the preference in these days of 
keen competition. And furthermore, it must not be over- 
looked that in its last analysis, the need of the customer is 
the prime requirement of the manufacturer. I merely men- 
tion this in passing, and will refer to it again later. 

“Whether or not a mill goes to the extent of inspecting 
specially for a particular industry, there are certain deti- 
nite requirements that have come to be generally known 
and understood in the trade. For instance, washed out oil 
spots cause a great many arguments and again, there is no 
definite written rule concerning them. It is generally con 
sidered good practice to use an oil remover on all grey 
goods unless instructed to the contrary by the customer. 
A customer, therefore, using jeans for sulphur dyeing will 
invariably put the mill on notice to use no oil remover, and 
a converter buying print cloths to bleach and print will ex- 
pect the mill to ship washed out oil spots. I might add that 
this subject of washed out oil spots is getting a great dea] 
New York. 
will show you the kind of problems that sometimes develop. 


of discussion at present in One or two cases 

“A large converter of print cloths who always bleaches 
them bought a quantity some time ago, and the mill rightly 
shipped goods containing occasional washed out oil spots. 
Later, the converter resold some of the goods to a third 
party who had them dyed from the bale in solid colors— 
and many of the finished goods could not be used because 


) 


of spots—who was responsible for the loss? Another case 


recently came to my attention where a Mill sold a_ high 
grade fiabric for converting and included some washed out 
oil spots; the same finisher had previously processed simi- 
lar goods made in the same way, and the washed out oil 
spots were not noticeable nor did the finisher complain at 
that But the 


process whereby the goods could be dyed more economically, 


time. finisher told the converter of a new 
and then when the later deliveries were finished in the new 
way, every washed out oil spot stood out prominently and 


Who was responsible? 


the converter had a severe loss. 
Cases like these deserve special thought because efforts are 
heing made right now to reach some definite understanding 
that will be equitable both to the mill and to the customer. 

“Passing along it might be well to mention briefly weav- 
ing imperfections and the classification of seconds. Here, 
too, various industries require different grading of grey 


goods. Many special trades have sought to improve their 
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product through research work and to that end have install 
ed laboratories equipped with all kinds of testing appara 
tus and technical men to run them. Therefore, it has be- 
come a question of the quality of grey goods most suited 
Until 


industries used the product of any mill so,long as it was 


to their respective needs. recent vears, such 


many 
right construction, but today, it is different. Their research 
work has pointed out the quality best suited to their needs 


and their orders are placed accordingly. 


sup 


“And now, let us return for a few moments to the 
In 


eral, most fabrics for converting are inspected on the basis 


ject just referred to, the grading of grey goods. ven 
of one minor imperfection for every five to six yards and 
sometimes six to eight yards for first quality goods. Some 
ininor imperfections in firsts to 


And 


wide difference of opinion, one is often surprised to find 


lmportant buyers limit 


one in every ten yards. while there is room for a 


that three different individuals will all agree if-a questio 


goes before an arbitration committee for a decision. 
“In actual practice however, there are not many real 


disputes about imperfections, and certainly not as many 


as one would imagine. For instanee, some weeks ago, 


a 
complaint was made by a customer who considered a ship 
l. 


and acknowledged that it was not a good shipment, 


nent of 50,000 yards to be quite bad. The mill investiga- 
ted 


but maintained it was not as bad as the customer had elaim- 


ed. The customer finally kept the goods with a small al- 
lowance. 
“May I mention here that in order to be classified as 


seconds, the product must be merchantible; seconds 


a Is, 


should not contain what is often referred to as in 


Major 


perfection s such as large filling skips, large holes and torn 


selvages. 


These major imperfections should be cut out and, 
if necessary, the pieces packed as shorts. 


“When we leave the field of general converters of grey 


goods, the grading covers a wide range because as men- 


tioned before, many industries have developed special re 


quirements. of the loom’ 


One industry uses entirely ‘run 


which product is understood to contain minor imperfec- 


tions, but no major imperfections, such as bad warp break 
euts, large filling skips, ete.; another important industry 


will accept a reasonable number of minor imperfections but 


insists upon a given tensile strength in warp and filling; 
another important industry does not particularly object to 
a few mis-picks or broken ends, but their deliveries must 
be entirely free of slubs, thin places and hanging threads. 
Still another iarge industry must have all ‘feeler’ made 
goods practically free of hanging threads, kinky filling and 
shuttle marks. 

“Now, in final reference to the grading of grey goods, 
some of our friends in the converting industry take the 
position that a mill should eliminate all imperfections from 
Well, we know that no mill can make per- 


However, with the efficient management of our 


their product. 
fect goods. 
mills today, and the general attention that is being paid to 
have great 
I] 


Beyond that many 


details, I do believe that no mill should any 


diffeulty in procuring merchandise that will come within 


the ordinary requirements of quality. 
mills through their spinners, weavers and cloth room over- 
seers, can develop the special qualities of certain construe- 
tions that are most suited to the requirements of certain 
industries. 

“Tf you will pardon a personal suggestion, I assure you 
is not intended in a critical sense. From observa- 


it mv 
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devote more attentlo to the cloth oOo! | = 

than a packing department for it is a sort eve 

bad work fron every other depart ! cKed O | 
Inspection In a Way regulates th pinning shing 
weave rooms, I know of several is < 
inspection and packing are so important ey pa e 
cloth room overseers the same as the other yartine 

they consider it is oneyv we spel! 

“T realize that all I have sai pp i! 
to grev goods. In delivering colored goo bb 
el¢., the proble - ade more ¢ int ilise€ > ) 
terns and shading of colors, beeaus e proper e 
ot dobby vures and because oO Lie | ; 
kr wr ou ! en e have n A. 5 
de all 

“And nov vetore closing, I believe ve 4 
est to narrate ¢ special prob] S ( we ae 5 
that have co " tention in New \ 

“T reca id produ out 300.000 
ot sheeting’s ( t ( ceontaine le eve 
twenty inches Of course, pin hole da ve Can 0K 
the finishing plant, but in this case, it was na i 
damage is caused D i smnall re I Clous p ¢ 
n an emery roll on rusher and s not detected 
he vardage ha ven shipped. The p e could 
be seen ( ntinishe apriec, D w hie e goods We 
bleached an¢ a) nae ension, It puile ul 
hol The damage came within the class know: s e 
or ‘hidden’ Impe rectior Nie ha CU ( Nt seel 
reasonable inspection of the grey goods the shing 
plant. ‘Hidden’ impertections cause re rouble b s 
the grey mill is responsible tor e customers loss I 
the ease referred to the | traced each shipment ai 
adjustme S as ist as possible ¢ \ lerchandlse 
been processed \W I he roods had not bee roOCcess 
hey were of course replaced prompt 

“And I re en ded ot a atter 
s ] le « ference oO pinion at prese rete t ¢ 
inspection of grey goods at a shing plant before 
cessing them Lega 1 converte en he vs mer 
dise must inspe the goods within a reasonable ne 
see that he vot what he bought and that prinelpal ¢a e 
maintained in court and undoubtedly 1 i) b 
I want to point out that should a mill make a poor delive 
as regards quality and the roods are processes 
spection, there are certain conditions under which the 
is responsible for a portion of the loss; and irthermor 
disputes arising trom poor deliveries are always unsatis 
factory and settlements are costly when they st be ide 
by arbitration or court procedure. Therefore it behoove 
the grey mill see that merchandise is proper nspecte 
before it 1s shipped. 

“Another case I might mention occurred a tew ars 
ago. A converter bought a quantity of special dobby fig 
ured roods al d DV the tin e they were del Ve red, he season 
had passed. So the converter paid for the goods and had 
them stored in a warehouse until about eight months later 
when the merchandise was ordered into process. Then 





the roods were 


The mill 


was discovered that 


seconds. 


and obv iously 


} 1 
ledged thev were seconds but refused to take 
beeause the ela had not been made by the e 


in a reasonable time. 


investigated 


Meantime, the market 


in pertec t 


) 


and aeknow 










back the goods 


ynverter W 








































during the eight months since the goods were delivered. The 
case went to the arbitration and since the mill would not 
waive the element of time, the decision was made in favor 
of the mill. 
goods sooner, but had failed to do so. 


The converter could readily have inspected the 


“T know of a different case that was lost by another 
southern mill. The mill was outside of a small town and 
they requested the railroad to place a car on their siding 
for a solid car shipment to a distant point. The empty 
car when placed had molasses all over the bottom and sides 
and probably to save time, the mill lined the car with a 
laver of thin baling paper and loaded it for shipment. 
When the car reached its destination, many thousands of 
The mill tried to claim the 


have furnished such a ear for cotton 


yards ol goods were damaged. 
railroad should not 
goods. Later the mill learned that if the empty car was 
not in proper condition for moving cotton goods, the car 
should have been refused by them and the loss for the dam- 
age was paid utimately by the mill. 

“Another case settled by arbitration only a short time 
ago, is somewhat different from the preceding ones. A 
colored goods mill had for a number of years been making 
a line of ginghams that were sold under a specific brand 
or ticket. The mill sold a customer a quantity of these goods 
under the regular brand. Shortly thereafter there was a 
sharp decline in the market and later the mill shipped the 
ginghams. The customer rejected the entire shipment, claim- 
ing that the merchandise contained weaving and other im- 
perfections and was not a good delivery on the contract. 
The case was submitted to arbitration. Now, it was a fact 
that the goods did contain occasional minor imperfections 


the mill showed conelu- 


as claimed by the customer but 
sively that this particular brand had aiways contained the 
same imperfections. In other words, it was shown that the 
mill had delivered to this customer their regular branded 
or ticketed quality regardless of the imperfections and the 
arbitration committee decided in favor of the mill. 

“In conclusion, the cotton mill industry during the past 
few months has suffered severely from keen competition 
and from the decline in prices. It is my humble opinion, 
that much of the worry and anxiety of manufacturing 
would be eliminated if a concerted effort were made by 
every mill to produce a quality of merchandise that would 
include the mill among those best known in the trade for 
‘Delivering the Goods’.” 

Carding Division 

The next item was the report of the Carding Division, 
by J. O. Corn, chairman. This consisted of a recapitula- 
tion of the compilation of figures made at the meeting of 
the division held in Spartanburg, S. C., on April 2nd, look- 
ing toward arriving at what is considered the general prac- 
tice with reference to various points in the card room. 
Since this comprised mostly the tabulation of the figures, 
and since these figures were given entirely complete in the 
May issue of Corron, the report is-not used here, and the 
reader is referred to the story beginning on page 620 of 
the May issue of Corron for the complete tabulation of 
these figures. The conclusions of Mr. Corn, based on the 
figures, in working toward what might be termed “stand- 
ards,” in the group including the yarn numbers from 30s 
to 40s are given: Mixing of ten bales with either the verti- 
Two processes of picking with 
Beater speeds—breaker, 


cal or horizontal opener. 


single or double sections. 


three-wing blade, 900 r.p.m.; intermediate and second sec- 


either 
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tion of breaker, two-wing blade, 1,200 finisher 
Kirschner, 1,000 r.p.m. Card sliver, from 45 to 50 grains. 
Production per card per week, 575 to 600 pounds. Two- 
process drawing, with a 14-inch roll at 300 r.p.m., and 
With sliver weights from 50 to 


r.p.m. } 


other sizes in proportion. 
55 grains and a draft of 5.5 to 6. Slubbers, for both warp 
and filling, .75 hank roving. Roll speed of 160 r.p.m., on 
a 14-inch roll, with a twist multiple of 1.30 and draft of 
414 to 4%. Intermediates, for both warp and filling, 2.00 
hank roving, roll speed of 122 on a 1 3/16-inch roll, with 
a twist multiple of 1.30, and draft of 54% to 6. Warp 
speeders, 5.75 to 6.00 hank roving, with a twist multiple of 
1.55 to 1.60, draft of 6.15. Filling speeders, 7.00 to 7.25 
hank roving, roll speed of 88, with a twist multiple of 1.55 
to 1.65. 

In connection with his report, Mr. Corn presented three 
interesting tables showing comparative costs of production 
between various lay-outs and speeds. These tables are pre- 
sented herewith, and will be of interest to the mill man who 
cares to study them. 


Comparison in cost between two 
production: 
Two-Process 
Three-Process 


and three-process picking with same 


4420c per pound 
.5695c per pound 


Comparison in cost on cards with the following production 
500 pounds per week 9358c per pound 
575 a o nh TLTTe eee -B092c ‘ ~ 
675 43 w i tat Ge I Sidhe A ah See a .6893¢ 


Comparison on slubber with the following hank roving and speeds 
they require 


.60 Hank Roving 175 R.P.M. .2299¢ per pound 
.75 ni = 160 ‘ .3143¢ 4 
.85 os se 150 8799c ‘** ? 


Comparison of .75 hank roving with the following speeds: 


75 Hank Roving 141 R.P.M .3566c per pound 
= 4 160‘ Sites KS 
15° a Ty ee 2778¢ 


Comparison of the following intermediate roving and speeds: 
1.60 Hank Roving 163 R.P.M. .3657¢ per pound 





<.00 122 .6107¢ 

2.25 _ a 108 7762c. ** aes 
Same roving with following speeds 

2.00 Hank Roving 115 R.P.M. .6479c per pound 

2.00 ve iss l*# 210% * 

2.00 es 150 4967c ‘* 


roving and card production: 


Heavy 
Cost per Pound Cost per Pound 


Accumulated Cost- 


Warp Filling 
2 Process Picking few pee 4420 4420 
675 Lb. Card Production .6893 6893 














60 Hank, 175 Front Roll Speed.... .2299 12299 
1.60 Hank .163 vg is 3657 
5.00 Hank 110 ‘** Pd ‘S Sines vale es 
5.95 Hank 100 : .? = Ab tek eae are cio 1.3149 

NSE err ee eee 2.7341 3.0418 


Accumulated Cost—Light card production and light roving: 
Cost per Pound Cost per Pound 


Warp Filling 
Wy ree ee er ee 5695 -5695 
500 Lb. Card Production .......... .9358 .9358 
.85 Hank Slubber, 150 R.P.M,. .3799 .38799 
2.25 Hank Inter. 108 R.P.M.... .7762 -7762 
6.00 Hank Warp, 98 R.P.M......... 1.3568 PRA 
7.50 Hank Filling, 80 R.P.M......... 2.1970 
Total ciate aa eikcd Ad woh ele B . 4.0182 
Accumulated Difference in the two foregoing tables: 
eo ee ee 1275 
675 Lb. and 500 Lb ; ‘abe sm ae 
.60 Hank and .85 Hank Roving.... .1500 
1.60 Hank and 2.25 Hank Roving 4105 
5.00 Hank and 6.00 Hank Roving 3496 
5.95 Hank and 7.50 Hank Roving... 
EE sig ace ee 1.2841 





Warp Speeders—No front roll speeds reported. 

Comparison between three hank rovings with same front roll speed 

Cost per Pound 
1.0072¢ 

Trertr -2495¢ 

wi neens 1.3568¢ 


5.00 Hank Roving 
5.75 Hank Roving 
6.00 Hank Roving was 
Comparison of filling roving and speeds: 


Cost per Pound 


5.95 Hank Roving—100 R.P.M............cc0c0. .1.3149¢ 
7.00 Hank Roving— 88 R.P.M.............. 1.7582c¢ 
7.50 Hank Roving— 80 R.P.M.......... 02.00. 2.1970c 


Same Hank Roving with Three Different Speeds: 
Cost per Pound 


7.00 Hank Roving— 83 R.P.M................. 1.8629¢ 
7.00 Hank Roving— 88 R.P.M................. 1.75828 
7.00 Hank Roving—103 R.P.M................. 1.5020c 


Spinning Division 
Carl R. Harris, chairman of the Spinning Division, 
next made a report on the meeting of this division held 


at Raleigh, N. C., on February 5th, saying, in part: 
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eall attention to severa! 


“i like to 


problems of equipment about which it would be hard to 


would first your 


estimate the influence, or thought that has been brought to 
bear by our discussions. 


BT 


“Take the question of warp wind versus filling wind. 


This has been discussed considerably and T igh! say has 


been sponsored for some time by the svinning division. 
It has been adopted by a very large number of mills. and 
today I know of several of the most conservatively mnan- 
aged mills that are considering adopting it. 


“In this connection, I would like to cail your attention 


to the combination warp and filling wind. Some few mills 


are experimenting with it and seem to be getiing very nice 


J he ivy ied Trom 


results. So far, I do not see as much | 


its use as the straight filling wind. Though, there may be 
some cases where it is not practical to adopt the filling 
build, that the combination build could be used to advan- 
tage. And it is entirely possible for it to prove more ben- 


That is something which we will 


eficial in all eases. have 
to work out, and tests are being started in several places 
to determine this. 

“In the question of No. 2 flange ring versus No. 1 
flange—insofar as it has come to my attention, it seems 
to be a firmly established fact that the No. 1 flange gives 
many advantages over the No. 2, especially on medium and 


“17 


fine yarns, and it is béing generally adopted by mills re- 
newing their rings. 

“Where new spinning is being bought, the tape drive 
for spindles is being universally adopted and at a higher 
first cost. In fact, I 
where additional spinning had to be bought about the time 
tape drive 


‘an point you to one or two eases 


our discussion was dealing with that subject, 
was specified, and I have since been told that our disecus- 
sions prompted the desire to find out if it really was bet- 
ter. 

‘Do not that 
Textile Association, or the spinning division, has been 
entirely responsible for these improvements being adopted 
I do not wish to imply that at all, but I 


misunderstand me to say the Southern 


as standards. 
do believe we can safely say that through our discussions. 
the changes have been brought about many vears sooner 
than would have been the case otherwise. It has given 
our employers food for thought as well as the members of 
this I believe, also, that find the 
average spinning room (and the other departments) kept 
in much better shape today than you 
the starting of the sectional meetings. 
attributable to the fact that we as foremen were 
our best at that time, but rather due to the fact that the 
exchange of ideas has given us new lines of thought. 

“Let me quote from a statement made at a recent meet- 


ing: ‘I went to a textile meeting several years ago and came 


Association. you will 
would have before 
This is in no wise 


not doing 


back very much enthused, and found that lots of variation 
in spinning can be traced to difference in size and tension 


of the bands, condition of the rollers, condition of the 
levers, stirrups, ete.’ 
‘“‘We have tried at a number of meetings to get infor- 


mation on spindle speeds and I am glad to report that our 
last two meetings have made some headway in this direc- 


tion. I have some data on numbers ranging from 6s to 
60s, but will only give you those upon which we have 
enough reports to get a fair working basis. After this we 
wish to get complete details, but at this time we ean only 


give you the cotton used, spindle speed, hank roving and 
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We haven’t enough orf the 





twist multiple in the yarn. 
other information given to make it a fair average. 
Spindle Speed Hank Roving Yarn Twist Multiple 
20s Yarn using 7, 8-Inch Middling Cotton 
High 820 4.2 4.75 
Low 800! } 4.60 
Average 8O06¢ 83 4.61 
20s Yarn using 1-Inch G. M. and S. M. Cotton 
High 830¢ 4.1 3.50 
Low 7023 5 3 
Average 7T80¢ 4 3.45 
23s Yarn using I-Inch Strict Middling Cotton 
High 880K 4.5 4.75 
Low 800( 4.2 4.58 
Average 8490 4.32 4.66 
26s Yarn using 1-Inch Middling Cotton 
High 51 ) 4.75 
Lov 1201 4.60 4.68 
Average 9356¢€ 4.7 4.72 
30s Yarn using 1-Inch Middling Cotton 
High 102( 6.25 4.87 
Low 8800 5.25 4.5 
Average 9435 5.77 4.74 
40s Yarn using 1 1,/16-Inch Middling Cotton 
High 92¢ 7.0 7 
Lo RRO! 6.6 
Average 89% 6.8 g 
50s Yarn using 1 3,/16-Inch 8S. M. Cotton 
High 96 l 4 
Low 9 g 93 
Average 1428 ).12 61 
“Most of us have felt that to undertake the standard- 
ization cotton manutacturing, as has already been done 
in the steel, automobile, cem¢ and numerous other indus- 
tries that we might mention, it was such a stupendous un 


dertaking that we have shuddered at the thought. so to 


speak. But is it such a big task after } 

“For years we have been accepting standards as set up 
by those who did not have to operate our mills. And | 
might say that it is a very rare t r to find a mill operat- 


ing up to those standards. Therefowe, it is quite evident 


that they are wrong, or we are very much at fault in our 
operating. 
“If we 

f mills or 


majority of 


could give you information to show that the 


30s using l-inch cotton were 


yarn 


operating in practically the same manner and getting cer 


tain results, wouldn’t you feel that you had about as near 








a standard as it is posible to get? is a very easy 
thing for us to do with the cooperation that I know we 
can expect from you gentlemen. is Just one of the 
many things that eventually we wish to accomplish. Now 


let me insist that you be prepared to give us the following 


information at our next spinners meeting or when ealled 
upon for it: Number of yarn being spun. Grade and 
staple of cotton. Hank roving. Twist multiple used in 


Setting of 


the roving. rolls, center to center. R.p.m. of 


front roll. Twist multiple used in the yarn. Size of ring 


and flange. Weight in grains of 10 travelers. Gauge of 








frame. Separators or not. Inches traveled by rail in one 
minute. Kind of wind for warp yarn. Spindle speed 
Length of traverse. Length of stroke Deseriptior r 
drawing of bobbin.” 

F. Gordon Cobb, secretary-treasurer. le his re 

ieflv and informally, outlining the developments and ae 
tivities in his offices during the past vear, which have beer 
covered in detail previously 

He pointed out, in eonnection with the standardizatio 
plans, and during the past year, the Southern Textile As- 
sociation had been recog! ized to the exter that ( 
standard so far as federal contracts are concerned «¢ r 
determined until the Association has had an opportur 
to eritieize 1 

Mr. Cobb announced a request tro S. B. Alexander 
southern representative, Crompto & Knowles’ Loon 
Works. Charlotte, N. C., to be per tted to award eael 
vear a medal or trophy to the man selected by the Associa 
tion’s board of governors as having done the most good for 
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the industry from a manufacturing standpoint. This was 
referred to the board of governors with the request that 
a report be made at the Saturday session. 

Mr. Cobb’s remarks coneluded the Friday session. The 
afternoon was spent by the delegates in swimming, fishing 
and following the other diversions offered by the seashore 
resort. 

Friday night a banquet was scheduled, but failed to put 
in its appearance. The members gathered around the ta- 
bles expectantly,b ut through some misunderstanding, a very 
uncreditable meal was finally placed before them. Every- 
one took it good-naturedly, however, and the disappoint- 
ment was alleviated by the of a 
troupe of local young ladies in aesthetic dances, and by 
(N. C.) voeal 


somewhat appearance 


several good numbers by the Cramerton 
quartette. 

Saturday morning the session was opened by President 
Grimes, who, as the first feature, read the annual address 
of the president, saying in part: 

President’s Address 

“Tf you were to read the presidents’ addresses before 
the annual meetings of this association for the past several 
years, and compile the concensus of the descriptions of the 
situation into one general statement, you would find that 
they would be very similar to one another, and that they 
also would exactly fit the present. day conditions in the 
industry. Among the things which have been invariably 
mentioned by our retiring presidents have been curtailed 
running sehedules, the needs of more efficient methods in 
our mill operations, quality of product, ete. 

“The mill managers are complaining of over produc- 
tion, lack of profits, difficulty of selling, and other points 
along the same lines. The conditions complained of do 
not seem to be improving but seem to be growing worse 
each year and are conditions with which most of you are 
familiar. 

“My intention, 


whieh are familiar 


therefore, is not to repeat to you facts 
*to each of you in the daily dispatch of 


your own business and the solution of your local problems. 


However, in the face of conditions which have existed for 
the past five vears, and with a continued growth in the 
industry I do not see how we can expect our problems to 
become less, but rather they will be greater as competition 
becomes keener. Mills which are barely able to meet ex- 
penses or which are now making a very small profit will 
not be able, in my opinion, to do any better in the near 
future unless some very radical changes are made by them 
individually, or by the industry as a whole. 

“Apart from manufacturing, with which we as an As- 
sociation are concerned, and which constitutes the imme- 
diate duty of most of us individully at our own plants, 
the solution of the industry’s major problems, and the cor- 
rection of the more important ailments now afflicting it, 
are not directly within the provinee of the men who com- 
pose this organization. We must, however, recognize, that 
our assistance and cooperation ean be utilized within the 
limits of our own sphere. 

It is my sincere conviction that we can depend upon 
the best minds among the financial executives in the in- 
dustry to lead the way in solving the problems which con- 
front the mills today. At the present time there is under 


wav a movement, looking toward the organization of a 


central body for the industry, that has progressed with 
wholesome rapidity and in a manner which indicates the 
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possibility of concrete action in the immediate future. This 
is the plan for what is to be known at the Cotton Textile 
Institute, which is designed to induce a cooperative spirit 
among manutacturers, to provide statistics relating to sup- 
ply and demand, and other information. As outlined by 
George 8. Harris, who sponsored the plan and who has 
presented it before the meetings of financial executives 
this year, the functions of the proposed body would be to: 
Secure, tabulate and distribute data covering all phases 
of industry and commerce affecting cotton textiles. Check 
and advise the entire industry and trade. Publish period- 
ically a price index by construction groups, including all 


yarns. Conduct group advertising at home and abroad. 


Conduct research relating to the extension of the use of 
cotton textiles. Direct group activities in export trade. 
Direct in all legislation affecting cotton textiles. Direct 


as to trade customs, settlement of disputes, ete., and to co- 
ordinate the work of existing associations. 

“The organization would, of course, embrace all fac- 
tors in the textile business, including the manufacturers, 
converters, wholesalers, retailers, and others. The operating 
force, we understand, would consist of a board of directors, 
a director general, similar to the director generals found 
in the moving picture industry, professional baseball, ete. ; 
a chief statistician, technical experts as required, and a 
legal director. 

“The work of forming this proposed central body is in 
the hands of a carefully selected and most competent group 
of leaders picked from the outstanding men of the textile 
industry, both northern and southern. Undoubtedly some 


will result from their united and co- 


While the members of this Association, 


effective measures 
operative efforts. 
or the organization as a body officially have no function 
in the organization of such a proposition, for it is properly 
in the hands of the mill owners, I am bringing it to your 
attention to impress upon you that right at the present 
time a unified organized effort is being made that holds 
hope of salutary results for our industry as a whole and 
for our individual mills. Also, I feel, it would not be pre- 
sumptuous for us, as a body, to record our endorsement 
of such a movement that seems destined ultimately to cor- 
rect many existing difficulties in our industry, and for this 
reason I would strongly approve a resolution at this meet- 
ing supporting our executive officers in their plans in this 
direction. 

“Furthermore, I feel sure, as further progress is made 
on the plan, the operating executives of our mills will be 
called upon for specific assistance along lines falling within 
the limits of their prescribed activities. We should thor- 
oughly aequaint ourselves with the plans, so that when eall- 
ed, we may be ready to serve to the best of our ability. 

“Considering now in particular the activity and work of 
our own organization during the vear of my incumbeney, 
those of you who have had even a casual interest are fa- 
miliar with the plans of this Association for, and the pro- 


thus far made toward, the establishment of textile 


gress 


standards. At the meeting here yesterday and today, the 


reports presented to you by the divisional chairman and 
the secretary have advised you of what has been done in 
each department ,as well as something of the plans for 
the future. It has been gratifying to the officers who re- 
tire today to see the marvelous progress which has been 
made on this matter within the last few months, and we 


would bespeak for those in whose charge the work will 
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continue, that each of you give every bit of support re- 
quested. Already it has become evident that in exact pro- 
portion to the way the individual members respond with 
their help, does this work move forward. This subject has 
been so thoroughly covered in the detailed reports that I 
shall further, that 


there is a erying need for standards in our industry 


not discuss it except to remind you 
and 
you are the very men upon whose shoulders, in large meas- 
ure, the work must fall. With the splendid start already 
made, you must not fail to lend your efforts toward its 
continuance along useful lines. 


mill 


should continue to try to get them to send their superin- 


“Now, as never before, probably, the managers 
tendents and different department heads to the meetings 


of the Association and to the sectional meetings and to 
encourage them to take an active part in the proceedings 
We, of course, know that the superin- 


tendent and each department head cannot be sent to each 


of the meetings. 


sectional meeting and every meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, but the right man can be selected and sent 
to the different meetings. 

“Although it has no definite connection with our Asso- 
ciation, I would like to comment upon the recently-organ- 
ized Arkwrights, Ine., as an outstanding development of 
the past year. This, as you know, is to include in its mem- 
bership the operating executives and others in our industry 
who have excelled in the completing of some task or test 
relating to mill work, which has been assigned to them by 
the research committee. Your present secretary, Mr. Cobb, 
is president of this organization. I commend it to your 
consideration, because I am sure that properly operated the 
results of its work can exert an important influence upon 
the work of meeting and coping with our individual daily 
problems, 

“Tndeed, the co-incidence of these two movements among 
the operating executives—that is, standardization and test- 
ing or research with the plans of the financial executives to 
which I have referred, seems, to my mind, to emphasize, 
first, the importance of our position as operating execu- 
tives in plans for improving the industry, and second, the 
opportunity we have to be of service in this direction; 
as well as to provide for our use well-defined channels of 
activity in utilizing our privilege of fulfilling our respon- 
sibilities. Within the brief space of the past year, the de- 
velopments I have mentioned have brought our industry to 
More than a 


start has been made toward remedies of existing conditions 


a situation it has never occupied before. 


which will be permanent and far-reaching in their results. 
Hopeful as it may be, however, and enthusiastic as we may 
find ourselves as to the outlook along these lines, in the last 
analysis we must face the unalterable fact, which by repe- 
tition apd familiarity, may seem bromidie to many of you 
and that is, that every single man concerned must offer a 
full and complete cooperation, else failure is sure to be the 
fate of any plan. 

“Just as the industry faces an unprecedented situation, 
so our Association has come to a erisis. To fall back, to 
stand idle even, would be to fail. The developments of the 
past year have provided for us the ground-work tor effect- 
ive progress, and we retire from office today, who have 
watched with gratification the laying of the foundation, 
are sincerely hopeful and urge that in the future, as a re- 
sult of capable, earnest leaders and a whole-hearted assist- 
ance from everyone, that the building will continue and be 
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formed into an enduring structure, serving the industrv an 
those who play a part in its erectio 

“The opportunity you have given me of serving as you 
president during the past year has given me varticula 
pleasure and a not unnatural pride. As perhaps an a 
age member for a number of years, I have tende 
meetings of the Association with pleasure and profit. As 
an officer, my contact with the leaders in = bod lave 
given me a deeper realization of the possibilities tha ‘ 


fallow in its membership, ot! what ¢a he accomplis ed 1) 


this Association. My last word is a sincere request to ea 


of you to continue and enlarge your interest in the work, 
to otter your suggestions. We shall continue to make pr 
gress just so long as we attend the meetings and take a 
interest in the association’s activities. The more interest 
we take, the more members who attend, and use their minds 


in constructive thought for the good of the association, the 


more progress will be made. The association needs now 


and will always need the help and constructive thought of 
the members.” 

Weaving Division 
Weaving 


Anderson, S. C., on June 


L. L. 
reported on the 
18th, saying: 


“The object of thi 


Brown, chairman of the Division, next 


meeting held at 


s meeting was to make a start at the 


Cloth, that is: 





Standardization ot Print what tolerance in 


the way of defects will be allowed in a piece of Commercial! 


Firsts? On the face this seems to be an insurmountable 
proposition. We all know that the art of weaving ant 
dates all of the known arts, and that it has been individual 


istic. 


Its very origin made it so, 
But today we grind out print cloth by the 
and by this mass production we stamp out the art of weay 


ing, and substitute a machine made piece of eloth, 


after vard, alike as the sands of the sea. 
“You can see that print cloths are already standardized. 


What we want to do now is to standardize on the ‘Grading.’ 


this proposition seems to be. 


It matters not how staggering 
it ean be done. 


“In the discussion at our last meeting one member sta- 


ted that we could set no standard, that is, that the mills 


] 


who has the 


to think that 


could set no standard, the buyer is the one 


final say. Of course it would be foolhardy 


the mills, through this or any other association would try 


to set a standard and thrust it upon the trade regardless 


of whether it wanted it or not. It is the inalienable right 


of the buyer to buy that which he chooses, therefore let the 


buyer set the standard, but get this: once that standard is 
set, let it be the same today, yesterday and tomorrow. Let 
that standard be the same whether it be a rising or falling 
market. 

“Tt 


standard, for a standard in grading will close up many ot 


is the unscrupulous buyer who will object to 
the loop-holes by which he ean sneak out. 
6 At 


pieces of standard construction print 


had about fort) 


eloth, eomi 4 


our meeting in Anderson, we 


trom 


twenty different mills. Some of these pieces were ‘firsts’ 


and some ‘seconds.’ The ‘firsts’ were just on the dividing 


line between firsts and seeonds, and the ‘seconds’ were just 


on the dividing line between seconds and fir 

The idea of having the ‘firsts’ just on the 
was not an attempt to lower the grading, but to g& 
most defects within a short space. 


(th 
( le 


“Owing to the lack of room in the Club House 
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meeting was held at the Country Club) the cloth had to be 
inspected and graded in the open. Bench-made tables were 
placed under the shade trees surrounding the Club House. 
Of course under these conditions it was impossible to get 
the best results in grading. In the absence of a Joshua a 
tree doesn’t cast its shadow in the same place for very 
long. However, under these trying conditions of a glaring 
light and at times strong winds, we accomplished that which 
we set out to do: that is, to get the idea across of what we 
are attempting to do and to show our members that there 
is a wide difference of opinion at the present time in the 
grading of cloth. For instance take one piece, number 15. 
The grading on this piece was equally divided, 20 men 
called it ‘firsts’ and 20 called it ‘seconds.’ The mill that 
submitted this piece called it ‘firsts.’ It would seem ‘from 
the above grading, that this particular piece of cloth has 
only a 50-50 chance of going into ‘firsts.’ However, I will 
analyze the grading of this particular piece and show that 
it has a greater chance than that, and also at the same time 
point out some of the faults in our first meeting and later 
on take up the subject of how to overcome these faults in 
grading. All of the 20 men who grades this as ‘first’ are at 
the present time employed in print cloth mills, and of the 20 


who graded it as ‘seconds’ only nine were so employed, the’ 


other eleven are either on fancies or sheeting. You can 
see that one of our faults at this meeting was not having 
the cloth graded by print cloth men only. 

“We will take up only one more piece to show the di- 
versity of opinion in grading. Take piece number 25. The 
mill submitting this piece called it ‘seconds.’ Yet in grad- 
ing it at Anderson this piece got practically a 50-50 break, 
17 called it ‘firsts’ and 18 called it ‘seconds.’ Of the 18 
who called it ‘seconds,’ nine were on fancies or sheeting and 
4 were men from the mill submitting the piece. (No, gen- 
tlemen, that piece was not from the speaker’s mill, how- 
ever, this mill is a fairly close neighbor, and I feel a dis- 
tinction in that). 

“Now the question is this, is the mill that submitted 
piece number 25 grading too close and thereby penalizing 
itself, (unless it gets as much for ‘seconds’ as it does for 
‘firsts,’ and by the way it says it does), or are the other 
mills grading too lax? 

“It was the concensus of opinion at Anderson that to 
properly grade cloth the physical condition and ‘atmos- 
phere’ should be that of a cloth room and that, that condi- 
tion can not be had at our Divisional Meeting. It was 
suggested that the chairman get up as many pieces of 
cloth as he thinks necessary and have this cloth placed in 
some convenient place and then let the cloth room overseers 
and superintendents come in small groups, say twenty at a 
time, inspect and grade this cloth, leaving their findings 
with the chairman. 

“The afternoon session of our meeting was given up 
mostly to the subject of how to make a start at standardiza- 
tion of grading, even after you have the cloth graded, be- 
cause there is such a wide difference of opinion in the 
grading. 

“Every piece of cloth has some defects, or I might say 
a combination of defects. There are no two pieces alike, that 
is, their combination of defect is notable, so therefore it is 
apparent that no one or a dozen pieces can be set aside 
and called standardized as to grade, and exhibited as sam- 
It is absolutely necessary to approach the 


ples to go by. 
subject from some other angle. 
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“I believe the only solution to this is to have some meas- 
ure of valuation expressed numerically, given to each defect 
and the sum-total of these defects determine the ‘grade’ of 
the cloth. At the present time all cloth is either ‘firsts’ or 
‘seconds.’ With the suggested system there would be any 
number of grades. 

“For the sake of argument let us take an example and 
say that we will allow 200 points tolerance in a piece of 
cloth and still call it ‘firsts.’ 

“Now suppose we take three pieces of cloth and upon 
grading we find the first piece has only 50 points, the 
second piece 100 points, and the third piece 200 points 
tolerance against them. All three of these pieces will go 
into ‘firsts’ but are all three of them equal in value? 

Another very important matter is how to arrive at a 
specific valuation for the different defects. All of this 
will have to be worked out, but it can be done. One way 
to approach this is to take a piece of print cloth, that is, 
an acceptable ‘firsts’ for printing (not for some other pur- 
pose) and give to each defect a value according to its de- 
gree, so that the sum-total of these defects will amount to 
200 points. By taking a large number of pieces and anal- 
izing the same way, an accurate valuation can be placed 
upon each and every kind of defect.” 

The association next went into business session, the first 
feature being the creation of the office of executive secre- 
tary. T. W. Mullen, G. H. Leitner and C. P. Thompson 
were named as a committee to re-write the by-laws of the 
organization. 

On motion of Marshal] Dilling, the Association voted to 
transfer to the newly-organized Arkwrights, Inc., the fund 
previously collected in the name of the Textile Foundation, 
to be used for textile research and experiment. 

The report of the resolutions committee, made by Rob- 
ert W. Philip, which was adopted, thanked the speakers 
and entertainers, and also endorsed the proposed Cotton 
Textile Institute. 

The next feature was the election of officers with the 
results which have already been given. Carl R. Harris 
chairman of the board of governors, announced that that 
body had unanimously selected F. Gordon Cobb as the 
recipient of the medal proferred by Mr. Alexander. 

James A, Greer presented the retiring president, Mr. 
Grimes, with the Association medal, following which the 
convention was adjourned. 

Meeting of Arkwrights, Inc. 

On Friday afternoon, July 16th, during the convention 
of the Southern Textile Association at Tybee Beach, the 
first meeting of the newly-formed Arkwrights, Inc., was 
held, with all directors and officers attending. This organi- 
zation was formed some weeks ago with a view to promot- 
ing textile research and testing. Membership may be ap- 
plied for by members of the Southern Textile Association, 
and the research committee will assign the applicant some 
kind of textile test, which must be satisfactorily completed 
before membership is granted. 

¥. Gordon Cobb is president of the organization; Frank 
S. Dennis is vice-president; J. T. Hilton is temporary sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Marshall Dilling, L. L. Brown and 
Carl R. Harris compose the research committee. The fol- 
lowing are the directors: F. Gordon Cobb, Frank S. Den- 
nis, W. H. Gibson, Jr., David Clark, Robert W. Phillip. 
H. H. Boyd, Marshil] Dilling, Carl R. Harris, G. A. 
Franklin, L. L. Brown, O. D. Grimes, and J. O. Corn. 
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“Sho wuz a fine convention. Niggers from ’most eve’y- 
where. All shades, I reckon. Wasn’t there my ownse’f. 
I git lost on de alligator.” 

The office boy of the Whatsname Mill gave a couple 
of perfunctory swipes with a rag at a dust coated mantel 
in the superintendent’s office and took a sidelong glance 
at the gray ‘head bent over the big yellow paper on the 
desk. Boss busy. Mighty important paper. A sense of 
inopportuneness choked his reminiscences temporarily, but 
not for long. His wrongs, welling to the surface, found 
an audible vent regardless. Boss didn’t have to lissen. 

“Find me de building where de convention at, an’ dey 
aint no steps. Atlanta folks sho is curious. Git offen de 
train an’ hafta wait till a bell ring to cross de street. 
Hafta walk a chalk line on de ground or git runned over. 
Big high house and no steps to git up. Eve’ybody in a 
hurry. Uppety nigger with a quart cup on his haid fuh a 
cap, stan’ by a little iron room in de hall an’ say ‘Hey, 
Country, ain’t yuh feared de cows gwine eat yuh?’ ” 

“T say ’whereat de pair of steps to de nex’ flo’?’ an’ 
he laugh. I say ‘I been elected to de convention of de 
Sons an’ Daughters of On High, an’ I aims to git up to 
dey level.’ So he laugh some more an’ say ‘Take de alli- 
gator.’ ” 

“Not me. Niggers an’ alligators don’t mix. Folks kep’ 
going in de little room an’ jus’ standing up together, an’ 
de men folks took offen dey hats. Sho look curious. I 
say ‘wheret’s de alligator? I don’t need him, but I’ll look,’ 
an’ he say, ‘Come on in here.’ Time I git in he shet de do’ 
an right den de foundations give way to de house an’ she 
slide right on down in de ground. All excusing de little 
room we in. Hit stan’ still an’ de building jus’ kep going 
by. Uppety nigger say ‘Yo’ number is eleven,’ an’ right 
den a high brown gal next to me shout ‘Seven’. Make me 
fergit I’se on a chu’ch convention and also what’s going 
to happen when dat house roof flattens down on us. Some- 
body holler ‘Two’ and things happen right quick. De house 
an’ us little room quit slipping an’ git together. Every- 
thing stop at about the third flo’ excep’ me. I kep’ right 
on going up. Hit feel so, anyway. Time my pussonality 
git up by de roof an’ look back and see I ain’t coming, hit 
come down agin an’ settle quiet in my innards. Sho is a 
curious feeling.” 

“White lady git out an’ we slipped agin. High Brown 
holler ‘Seven,’ so I yell ‘Eleven’ to make it even. Uppety 
nigger shove a handle an’ hyuh come de funny feeling agin. 
Pussonality up around de moon, jus’ looking back. Uppety 
open de do’ an’ de high brown git out. Me, too. ‘Fraid 
to try dat any more. Pussonality might not git back nex’ 
time. High Brown say, ‘Hey, Country, ain’t yuh feared 
de cows- 

“Shut up!” yelled Mr. Watt Tell the superintendent, 
waving the piece of paper at the office boy. “Don’t you 
see I’m busy? Here I’ve got to figure out for the presi- 
dent just how much our filling waste is for the week, and 
you keep on jawing worse than a radio. This piece of pa- 
per isn’t big enough, anyway. Go get he a bigger piece 


of paper.” 
“Yassuh. Sho glad dis place all on one flo’ scusing de 
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upstairs where de big boss at. Hadda been all on one flo’ 


pussonality wouldn’ta git lost on de alligator. I lef’ my 


pussonality in dat little iron room what go up, and ack 
scandolious. Chu’ch done th’owed me out. Too bad.” 
“Personality,” said Mr. Tell, throwing down his pencil 


and laying the piece of paper carefully in the waste bas 


t 
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ket, “is one of the greatest assets a man can have, and one 


of the hardest things to keep. I didn’t know vou had 
any, Zach, but I’d like te hear what happened, when vou 


lost it. 


“Happen a plenty.” said the office boy, n opping his 
brow with the dust cloth. “I thought, honest. dat vuz de 
convention. I ax de high brown gal ‘Is dis hit? an’ she 
say ‘Why sutt’ , of co’se,’ so I went on in Hit were 
office like dis, only mo’ niggers an’ mo’ deskses. Long 


table in de middle where we sits down at 
work an’ come ‘round. Bigges’ nigger from de bigges’ desk 
say, ‘Country, what you got? and I say ‘Credentials 

**Pay yo’ dues’, he say an’ I lay down a dollar which 
is what de dues is. Eve’ybody’s eyes stick out like do 
knobs, but dey borry from one nother ’till dey each gits a 
dollar on de table. Big man git a little box an’ take out 
six little white blocks, look like dices, only dey ain’t got no 
spots. Put spots on wid a pencil. Shoven ’em out an’ say 
‘Read ’em Country, an’ beemoan yo’ fate.’ Right dere 
where de ruckus start at. Pussonality done gone. Fust 
roll—” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Mr. Tell in a horrified 


és¢} r 
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voice, “that you went to a church convention and shot 


craps instead of attending the meeting?” 


“Nawsuh. High dices. Fust roll, I th’owed a six, five, 


fo’, three, two, one. How much dat add up? High brown 
gal wuz next and when she shake ’em up in her fist she 
blowed th’ough ’em and whilst she wuz ablowing, she 


one. Never did know before you could eat dices. Den she 
. igh ses : 
an’ eve’ybody else th’owed five dices agin my six. I come 
out ahead. I lets ’em lay. Next go-round I th’ows five 
dices and she eats another and dey all th’ows fo’. I lets 
‘em lav. Den de big man opens de office safe. ‘Dis In 
surance Company,’ he say, ‘either win or go bus’. Next’ 
roll Sy 


“Here I’ve been 


setting you a good example for a great many years, and 


“T’m surprised at you,” said Mr. Tell 


that’s what comes of it. Helping to rob the safe, too.” 


“Nawsuh, lissen. Big man wring his han’s an’ moan. 


Git all de money outen de safe. Sixth an’ las’ go-round 


lissen, boss, lissen—” 
“T won’t listen.” said Mr. Tell. Go get me that big 
piece of paper so I ean figure the filling waste. You ar 





just like a lot of other people who lose their persona 





just as soon as they get up off the ground a piece. 
get above themselves. 

“The constitution says we are all created free and equal, 
which isn’t quite true looking at the situation from a 


ae , - not th }< anv \ But there ar nr 
viewpoints ; 1ot these days, anyway. ul nere are some 








things we are pretty well equal w e start, ar 

this thing thev call personality is one of them. We are all 
born with the same amount, which is none at all. In eourse 
of time and due to cireumstances we do, all of us, Manage 
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somehow to acquire some sort of a collection of character, 
brains, morals and looks. It can’t be said that the collec- 
tion is at all times a good one. Sometimes the character 
leaves a great deal to be desired, the morals are conspicu- 
ous by their absence, the brains if any are all gummed up 
and the looks are plumb painful, but thank goodness, all 
of these calamities hardly ever hit in the same place at one 
time. Most of us average up around strict low middling, 
and all of these things together make that which, in the 
language of the dictionary, constitutes distinction of per- 
son. 

“The trouble with the darn thing is that it is so easy 
to lose. Something happens and it is gone. Furthermore, 
my experience has been that there is more good personal- 
ity lost through prosperity than through adversity. Start- 
ing from the ground to work up, a young fellow may have 
the Everybody will like him. 
He He will be 
bright, cheerful, good looking, and able to play the saxo- 


He will 


excel at all the manly sports, including singing in the 


best kind of a personality. 
will be a good hard worker and ambitious. 


phone and do the Charleston at the same time. 


chureh choir, and his friends, relatives, and even his boss 
will think the world and all of him—until he gets a little 
up in the world. 

“Just as soon as his elevator starts elevating he begins 
His personality starts going up. That’s all 
vet too far ahead of him, or if he man- 


to change. 
right if it doesn’t 
ages to keep up with it. As a man grows, it is necessary 
for him to change to a certain extent to keep up with his 
changed conditions. In fact he must stay ahead of himself. 
Nobody ever got promoted from ordinary plug hand to a 
fixer’s job until he acquired the fixer’s outlook, and to a 
certain extent, his experience. Then if he starts his per- 
sonality off to a higher level and lets it sashay around 
while in the high and rarefied air inhabited by second hands 
and overseers, no doubt in course of time he finds himself 
able actually to make the step up to their level. By that 
time, his personality should be up around where the super- 
intendents are. There isn’t a doubt in the world that he 
would continue to be the plug hand right on if he didn’t 
hoist himself in this manner, by the boot straps, you might 
say. It is the only way to progress, and no other way ever 
has or ever will be found. 

“The hard thing to do, is not to let your personality get 
too far ahead of you. Benjamin Franklin said that if a 
man got to be too good for his job, his job would soon 
Abraham Lineoln said a man’s legs 
They 


be too good for him. 
should always be long enough to touch the ground. 
It’s sort of like having a gap 

A small gap is all right and 


both meant the same thing. 

between vour pants and vest. 
It indicates that you are enjoying the good things 
Too much space, how- 


proper. 
of life and filling out comfortably. 
ever, can get to be positively indecent, and not indicate a 
thing except that your suspenders are busted. What you 
want to be eareful about is that you don’t let too great 
a distance grow between your personality and your present 
position. 

“The reason is that everybody’s elevator stops some- 
where. When that happens, look out. In fact, it’s a fortun- 
ate guy that can tell when it stops. There are lots of folks 
who are off the elevator and don’t know it. They think they 
are still going up. It’s sad, of course, but what can you 
do about it? They think they are still upward bound, when 
as a matter of fact they are steadily plodding down the 
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stairs on the way back to the street. Where's their per- 


sonality all this time? Still going up. 
“They have reached their level. There they are going 
None of us 
We 


look at the moon and think that’s our face up there. Some- 


to stay. Of course they don’t know it, yet. 


do, at first. We think we are still upward bound. 
times it is, but not with most of us. 

“Then we come some time to the realization of the fact 
that we are off the elevator; that however ambitious we are 
to go up still more, we have to stop where we are, and 
with time, I’ll tell Some 


The more they get of it, the harder 


some of us it’s a critical you. 
folks live on success. 
they work for it which is right, of course. But how about 
when a fellow realizes that no matter how much harder he 
works, his success, such as it is and as much as it is, will 
not be on any higher plane heneeforth, but will stay on 
the same level; that he has reached his noteh and there must 
Yes, but not neces- 


Stay. 


Sort of discouraging, you say. 
sarily fatal. All he has to do is to jerk his personality 
down to within a reasonable distance, leaving it a little 
above where he is, for emergencies, and the chances are 
that he hasn’t reached his last notch after all. 

In faet a 
slow plodding up the stairs is better for most folks than 


“Tf he goes at it in that spirit, he hasn’t. 
a quick ride in the elevator. They get used to the climate 


on the way. The guy that hits the toboggan and can’t 
quit slipping is generally the one who went up too fast. 
They who walk with their heads in the clouds, says the 
old proverb, shall stumble on the earth, which means 
well, you know what it means. I’ve seen section men with 
superintendent’s airs. Not ability, mind you, nor ideas, but 
airs. I’ve seen more than one super that you would think 
owned the mill and was just about to fire the president 
the kind that can talk about millions of dollars and then 
borrow a dime from the office boy to get some chewing 
tobacco with. As for presidents, when they get that way— 
Enough said. 

“Folks like that always give me a large pain. If 


examine them closely you will find that in most all eases, 


oh boy! 


you 


their biggety ways are due to success—very small success 
in most eases, but too big for them, and too sudden. Ad- 
It tightens his belt and hard- 
He gets dignity. His 


versity makes a man humble. 
ens his grit. Success swells him up. 
egotism gets so ponderous it doesn’t give his brains a 
He struts. He 
importanee. His 
doesn’t know it. 
First 


He gets into a game he 


chance to work. He hums and _haws. 
squeaks all over with a sense of his own 
elevator stops about that time, but he 
He has arrived, but he thinks he is still going up. 
thing vou know he hits a snag. 
wasn’t expecting and it cleans him. His brains are dead 
His dignity is no good, and his per- 


Before he knows 


and ean’t help him. 
sonality is off hobnobbing with the moon. 
it, he is on the way to the street, and nobody eares.” 
“Yassuh,” broke in Zach, unable to contain himself any 
Pussonality 
done lef”. Shoots 
’em all around an’ I wins eve’y time ’till day ain’t but one 
dice lef’. I eats hit, an’ hit warn’t nothing but sugar. 
Sugar in a little square lump what dey marked de spots 


longer, “das jus’ zackly what happen to me. 
Big nigger wring his han’s an’ moan. 


on. Never see no such sugar before. No mo’ dices. Big 
man jump an’ holler. Jus’ den—” 
There came a bellow from the regions above. It ap- 


peared that the President, who infested the second floor, 
was desirous of seeing a certain filling waste report. Judg- 
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ing from his tone and language, he seemed to consider it 


a matter of importance. Furthermore, he seemed to think 


he had waited for it plenty long enough, and did not feel 
any delicacy in saying so right out in plain language. The 
superintendent clutched his hair. 

“Gosh,” he exclaimed, “I got wound up and forgot that 
report. Zach, you're the cause of it. Now you run as fast 
as you ean to the cloth room and get me a piece of wrap- 
ping paper. I’ve got to figure that thing out right now. 
And while you're there, step out to the gate and buy me a 
dime’s worth of chewing tobacco. I'll pay you back Sat- 
urday. This filling waste amounts to about a million dol- 
lars a year, and I’ve got to figure what last week’s was. 
setter take that cabbage out of your back pocket so you 


can travel faster. No use to haul a rabbit’s supper around 


with you all the time. Leave it here until you come back. 
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“Cabbage?”’ The office boy took fro his baek pocket 
a paper sack stuffed full of green leaves. He up-ended 
over the super’s desk and dumped out an amazing wad of 
greenbacks. “Caint no rabbit eat dat. Sho wuz scared o 


cows. When de big man ack ugly an’ reach around to his 


behind pocket, I grab disyuh an’ run. High brown gal say 
easy like so de big man don’t hear, ‘Honey, don’t vou fergit 


thankee” Out on de 


vou feared de cows eat 


me.’ I says, ‘No’m, 


say, ‘Country, ain’t 





on home. Al seed no cows, but I moi 


The Small Textile Shop 


BY R. A. SONIAMAN. 


In this age of large corporations, the question often 


arises: is there still left a place in the textile sun for the 


+9 


small establishment? 


And to this query there may be returned a qualified af- 
firmative reply: if the smal] plant is properly finaneed, ad- 
ministered, managed, and sold as to product. 

Every textile concern is, primarily, in business for prof- 
it, and the myriads of small shops that fill the cities, towns, 
United 
dant proof that the profits are there. 


and hamlets of Eastern States tend to give abun- 

It has been the writer’s peculiar privilege to have been 
given an insight into the workings of several of the smaller 
mills, and an endeavor will be made in these pages, to dis- 
sect the workings of one of the more successful places, in 
order to arrive at those factors which are essential to the 
continued prosperity and progressive growth of the estab- 
lisbment. 

The concern in question is a smal] weave shed located in 
a New England textile center where plenty of skilled 
workers are available. Its product is a composite of 
draperies, linings, and lenos, in which the warp is basieal- 
ly cotton, and the weft, artificial silk. However, the prod- 
uct may be diversified stil] further by the manufacture of 
all silk dress goods, since the style of looms will easily 
take care of this class of work. 

Indeed, the looms were purchased with the idea of di- 
versification of product borne well in mind. A staple ar 
ticle with fads or fancies on the side. An ideal viewpoint, 
as the business of this firm has conclusively proved. 

There is no designer, the various patterns being usually 
fully detailed with accompanying samples by the customers. 
Being in a textile center, it is an easy matter to get a spe- 
cialist in cloth construction and analysis to help in a di 


The latter 


more, the personnel of the shop are sufficiently versed in 


fieulty. event is, however, a rarity; further- 
this work to take eare of the ordinary run of cloths. 

One salient advantage enjoyed by this firm and also by 
most going small establishments is that it is of the one-man 
type. Consequently, there is no loss to the firm through the 
iniquitous red-tapism which has evidently become an inher- 
ent vet hardly dispensable evil of the big concern. 


The organization of the mill can be, perhaps, more easi- 





Mr. Tell’s eves bulged out. “But Zach,” he said, “that 
girl thought you were going to divide up with her for eating 
the lump sugar dice. Didn’t she try t ch you? 

“Vassuh. Fin’ me de back steps. She an’ de big nigger 
rid up an’ down de alligator three times whilst I wuz tromp 
ing down. Time I reached de street, dev done give up a 
gone back. Alligators ain’t no good, nohow.” 
ly understood f1 he diagy Fic. 1, Likewise ( 
duties ot ne Val s executives i! 1G1d1\ depict 
Fig. 2. 

It will be noted that the preside s Tun ns embrace 
the incoming aterial and the outgrowing product. In 
other words, he buvs the necessar mac ner he varps 
and filling or material therefor, looks up the matter otf 
keeping the establishment supplied with money, directs ex 
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MANAGER 






EAVE BOS 


¢lusively the sales end and determines largely the gener 
policies of the establishment. Indeed, he is the dynamx 





force of the coneern. To be successful, every smal] shop 
must have his prototype. 

The vice-pre sident hand es the prod 1étlor problen ex 
élusively. His sole aim and purpose is to get oul e Dig 
gest production ot the best quality at the minimum of eost 


in the administrative 


As the president is supreme 
so is the viee president paramou t n his domain marl 
facturing. 

And while the president purehases hose r Ss whi 
run into large sums of money in single units, the vice 


president buys the supplies needed to keep the s 
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ning. It may be stated that both are very keen in the mat- 
ter of purchasing, which fact contributes not a little to 
the success of the concern. 

Another reason why this firm is fortunate in its pur- 
chasing is that of its policy of consulting with its techni- 
cians (weave boss and cloth room manager) as to the 
machinery or supplies bought. In fact, this scheme is su- 
perlative in the management of this plant, and from the 
writer’s long years of contact with both large and small 
places, could be advantageously adopted by all mills, ir- 
respective of size. 

For, it is only a logical business proposition to tie up 
the men who handle the machines or supplies with the pur- 
chase of these items. There can then be no comeback by 
these men for any supposed shortcomings in machines or 
supplies. If these be faulty, the defects are usually 
brought to light at the time of purchase; therefore, every- 
body is aware of the fact and knows what the results will 
be. Passing the buck, as it is generally called, can find no 
place in this method of doing business. 

Another outstanding feature in the management of this 
firm, is that there is no overlapping of duties on the part 
of the executives. Each has his own special line of en- 
deavor to follow and each is expected to measure as close 
to maximum efficiency as it is humanly possible to get. 

The boss weaver assumes entire responsibility of the 
looms, and in many cases makes repairs himself to keep 
the stoppages down to a minimum. He also supervises the 
warping, the quilling, and the skeinwinding sections. On 
the looms, he is provided with a fixer who also acts as gen- 
eral utility man in getting the warps in and out of the 
looms; whereas, on the other class of machines there is a 
handy man who serves as fixer, and who also supplies the 
workers with material and takes away the full spools, 
warps, and so on. 

The cloth room boss takes care of the material after it 
leaves the looms. He looks after the inspecting, sending to 
the finisher, folding, packing, shipping, and all those other 


numerous details which attend this end of the business. 

The operating executives are paid on a salary basis, 
and are of the type of conscientious men who would suf- 
fer almost any personal inconvenience rather than to ask 
off for part or the whole of a day. Should however, it be 
necessary at any time for one of the executives to be ab- 
sent, one of the other men will attend to such duties as 
may be requisite until the absent member returns. There 
is thus never any lack of oversight in the manufacturing 
division, and consequently no break in that desirable dis- 
cipline which while it is never obtrusive or obnoxious in 
this plant is still of that character which is so necessary 
for the attainment of the highest efficiency. This is an- 
other element in the success of this plant, and undoubtedly 
in all others. 

Efficiency principles are made use of in a common sense 
way and without ostentation. It is a watchword, everlast- 
ingly reiterated, that quality must, above all things, be as 
nearly perfect as it is possible to get it. 

There is a personal touch in the handling of the help 
which is almost an unknown quantity in the larger estab- 
lishments, and while the hours worked have, as a rule, 
been well inside the legal limits, there is never any diffi- 
culty in having the whole place running to the full legal 
time. This flexibility of working hours is another advan- 
tage which the small plant can utilize to a greater extent 
than a large firm. It should be said here that the plant 
purchases its electrical power and also heat, and therefore 
when its doors are shut there is no necessity for any person 
remaining except when repairs are to be made. The watch- 
man is really the only labor overhead when the place is 
closed, outside of the salaries of the operating executives, 
of course. 


Owing to its proximity to the business section of the 
community, and with a street car line at its door, workers 
whom it is found cannot be fully employed for the day or 
half day, are immediately sent out after the starting time. 
There is thus no money being paid for idleness. 


Again, 
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should it be found that after workers have been laid off 
for a day or two that a change in conditions warrants the 
return of a few of the workers, the manager rounds up the 
required employees in his machine. that 
personal touch which goes such a long way toward keeping 
the labor turnover down to a minimum in this place. 


Here again is 


Outside of this occasional transportation of workers 
there is no welfare work carried on in the plant. No re- 
strictions, however, are placed on the actions of the em- 
ployees in any of the activities which they may undertake 
provided that there is no interference with the quality or 
quantity of the product. 


Throughout the place there is an entire absence of that 
loafing, soldiering or whatever that idleness of employees 
be called, which almost inherent trait in 


may seems an 


larger firms. Every person has his or her work laid out, 
and there are no extra or spare workers carried on the 
payroll. Should there be an absentee among the standing 
pay workers for a day or so, there is no trouble in distrib- 
uting the work among the other workers on the same class 
of work. When a pieceworker is absent for a week or so, 
the place is usually filled for the time by some former 
worker. Weavers, it should be added, are all on piecework, 
except in those special cases where a first sample is made 
up or where a particularly bad warp or poor filling makes 
it impossible to work at anything like normal speed. 

The layout of machinery is such that the manager can, 
at a glance, see what is going on in the whole department. 
Any delinquents among standing pay workers are thus gen- 
erally quickly noted, even if the two men in charge of actual 
operations do not sense them. It is this keen oversight, 
the knowledge that a full day’s work is expected, that 
keeps the workers in a proper state of activity. Weavers, 
of course, give little trouble in loafing because they are on 


money to them. 


piecework, and loafing means loss of 
Quality, however, must be watched and this place has a 
good system of handling this problem. 

First, there is the continued daily scrutiny of the work 
on the looms by the boss weaver; then, the cuts are im- 
mediately inspected and picked as they come from the 
looms, and if faults are in evidence, the weavers are im- 
mediately taken to the inspecting table and shown the 
fault. In addition to this visual object lesson, they are 
told what actually takes place when a customer gets a bad 
bolt of cloth. Should a letter of complaint come back 
without the return of the cloth, a general talk on the sub- 
ject is given the inspectors and weavers by the manager. 
Every one in the shop is thus kept minutely informed as 
to the quality of the material. Indeed it has 
sort of family affair in this particular respect. 

It is the aim of the shop never to let a faulty piece of 
cloth go out, if possible, and it is to this fact that another 
pillar in the foundation of its success may be attributed. 
The workers themselves discuss the number of complaints 
that are received, and there is nothing more pleasing to 
them than when they are told that a certain period has 
gone by without a single complaint. 

It is these homely littie talks—really an essence of effi- 
cient employee handling—which serves to keep the work- 
ers at a pitch of efficiency which would seem impossible in 
a larger place. And this in spite of the fact that the mill 
does not pay any larger wages than its competitors or other 


become a 


textile shops in the locality. 
Being small and easily supervised, an attempt at se- 
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lective employing of workers is adopted in this place. The 
workers hired in are, again, generally, all more or less ex- 
perienced and there is thus very little money spent in teach- 
ing beginners. This is another factor that gives the sma 


plant an advantage over the larger one 

The question of machinery stoppages is handled in 
much the same manner, the boss weaver explaining the 
eancella 
time. In 


of the production and detailing the possibility of 
tion by a customer if deliveries are not made o1 
the matter of keeping the machinery oiled and clean, and 
the floor swept, the operatives at the various machines a 
required to do this work. 

Dissection of the elements making for the 


this firm may be briefly summarized as 


1. Centralization of control. 

2. Dynamie personality of the head of the firm 

3. Interested and efficient manager 

4. Keen watening ot purchases 

5. Consultation of operating executives when pur 


chasing machinery or supplies 


Conscientious and capable operating executives 


6 

7. No overlapping of duties of executives 
8. The fixation of respons b 
9. No laxity in 

10. Common sense practicing of efficiency 


{ 


supervislo! Ol workers 





pies 
11. Personal touch in the handling of the help 
12. No idle workers at any time. 
13. Rigid inspection of product. 
14. Frank and frequent talks about p ict Ww 


workers. 


15. Selective hiring. 

16. Minimum expenditure for beginners 
17 f 
] 


. Minimum overhead for unproduet 
8. Minimum stoppage of machinery 
A foree of | 


three clerks in the office handle the routine 


making up of the pav roll, and 


mail, attend to the 


other usual office work. 


To provide for present requirements and future devel- 


is being added to the extensive facili 
ties of the Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, Hoboken, 
N. J. The building will be 100x430 feet 
The 100x200 feet, and will 


ala sware 


opments, an addition 


six stories high. 


first unit will be contain the 


anufacturing and shipping departments, and 


the general offices. This will allow the laboratories of the 


company to be brought together in one place. The con 


pany produces industrial illumination, photographie and 
also it is aetive in the 


moving picture lighting equipment 


various applications of quartz apparatus as a source of 


added 


sw itches. 


field is the manufacture o 
Loekwood, 


Company are the engineers on the new building announced 


ultra-violet light. An 


Kon-nee-tors or mereury Green & 


C.W. Allison, of 
Charlotte, N. C., 


& Wire Company, has developed the “Conicola” 


the General Equipment Company, 
Carolina distributors for the Page Steel 


post base 


trimmer, on which patent is pending, for application to 


the posts on Page fences and others set in eonerete base 


It is pointed out that with the customary setting of the 
post in the econerete, a depression in the concrete is le 


in which water settles and gradually affects the life of the 
a conieal base where the post 1s 


post. This device forms 


set into the eonerete, givine durability and. an attractive 
The 
any size post, and to give any desired slope to 
the base. It 


after the fence has been 


appearance. post base trimmer is adjustable to fit 


the top of 


forming these eonieal bases 


ean be used in 


attached to the post, s stated. 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


The regular session of the Georgia Legislature in 1926 
passed a thrift banking law known as the Credit Union 
Law, the aims of which were to enable any organization 
employing eight or more people to establish a thrift bank, 
operating within its own rights and governed and directed 
by the State banking laws. 

ihe purpose of the law was two-fold, in that it was 
designed to encourage thrift and to enable those who need 
financial assistance to secure it at reasonable rates. 

It may be said that it had another motive behind it of 
teaching dependent citizens how to conduct business in 
financial circles of the type in which they are able to oper- 
The first Credit Union to be established in a cotton 


mill in Georgia was recently set up at the Exposition Cot- 


ate. 


ton Mills in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Eight men agreed to sign for a charter, and establish 
the bank for the benefit of the employees. On the day 
the bank opened there were 140 depositors, subscribing for 
stock amounting to several thousands of dollars. The en- 
thusiasm of the stock-holders has never wavered, and even 
in this period of curtailment and depression the depositors 
increase in numbers and the assets of the bank continue to 
climb. 

The depositors have decided to make the bank a real 
thrift bank in that they will not borrow, but will have a 
committee to invest their holdings in good securities, as 
provided by the State banking laws. 

J. C. Harris, a foreman in the spinning department of 


eG 


vice-president. C. J. 


the mill, was elected president of the credit union. 
Netherland, a 


Turner, head bookkeeper, was elected secretary and treas- 


buyer, was elected 


urer, Miss Margaret West, cashier for the company, was 
elected assistant treasurer and Miss Florye Reid, in the 
time-keeping department, was elected assistant secretary. 
The credit committee selected included J. A. Winter- 
bottom, a shipping clerk; R. W. Smith, a fixer ; 
Henry Kemp, a second-hand, cloth room; Will Kennington, 
W. C. 
shop. The supervisory committee included W. H. Hale, 
for the 


the board of directors 


loom 


a machinist, and Hames, an employee in the roller 
an inspector; L. B. Adams, assistant cotton man 
mill, and J. P. Netherland. And 
was composed of J. A. Towns, a machinist; R. L. Freeman, 
an employee in the carding department; C. L. Clerner, an 
employee in the weaving department; J. C. Harris; F. H. 
Netherland; C. J. Turner, and P. E. Glenn, secretary and 
treasurer of the Exposition Mills. 

The names are mentioned to show how completely the 
organization has been one of, by and for the employees of 
the mill. Every department of the mill has a representa- 
tive either on the board of directors or the two most im- 
portant committees. And it is a significant fact that only 
one official of the mill is also an official of the credit 
union. 

The one official is P. E. Glenn—and that is another sig- 
fact. 
improve the condition of employees at the Exposition Mills, 


nificant For years Mr. Glenn has been working to 
and it was largely through his interest and efforts that the 
While he did not 


hold any office in the eredit union, the employees insisted 
: pio} 


credit union was established. wish to 
upon his becoming at least a member of the board of direct- 


ors, 


The feature of the credit union which will be stressed 
most largely at Exposition Mills will be the savings de 
partment. Employees will be encouraged to save a definite 
amount each week, no matter how small, on the theory that 
it is not the amount saved but the habit of saving formed 
that counts. 

In addition to the eredit union, the Exposition Mills 
employees have a mutual benefit organization that has 
proven an outstanding suecess and a cooperative store that 
has saved many dollars for its stockholders. 

There are 750 employees at Exposition Mills, and it is 
expected that between 200 and 300 of these will be en 
rolled in the credit union as soon as textile conditions im 
prove. 

* * 

The addition to the North Carolina State College Tex- 
tile building is rapidly nearing completion and new ma- 
chinery is now being received. The old picking machinery 
has been discarded and replaced by the following equip- 
ment: A bale breaker, vertical opener and finisher picker 
of Saco-Lowell make; Reeves variable speed drive; Whitin 
C. O. B. machine and breaker picker. 

The building has been so planned that laps from the 
finisher picker can be taken either to the carding and spin 
ning department or to the experimental room which will be 
operated as a separate unit. 

The earding and spinning department has a full con 
plement of machinery for making carded and combed 
yarns, but in order to carry out and make tests which have 
been planned, the following new equipment is now being 
added to the experimental room: 

Howard & Bullough; one slubber, one 


intermediate from Saco-Lowell Shops; one intermediate, 


One eard from 


one fine frame, one drawing frame from Whitin Machine 
Works; two spinning frames from Fales & Jenks, one o! 
which is equipped with the Casablaneas system; one spin- 
ning frame trom Saco-Lowell Shops with one side of frame 
having the Saco-Lowell four-roll system, the other side be- 
ing equipped with the Roth Saco-Lowell long draft system. 
One Fales & Jenks faney twister. 

It has been especially planned to operate the experi- 
mental room as a separate unit for the purpose of cooperat- 
ing with the mills as well as to give instruction to the stu- 
dents in the Textile School. 

The various machines in the Textile School are being 
rearranged so as to illustrate the different methods of 
driving cotton mill machinery. 


* * ” ’ 


Group insurance in force on employees of the Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, 8. C., has been increased from $322,- 
000 to more than $550,000. 


Under the original plan, adopted in May, 1916, the 


bleachery workers received free protection, including lib- 


eral funeral benefits. 

The Union Bleachery recently rearranged its insurance 
plan in order to provide additional protection of $1,000 for 
each employee in the principal classification covered. Two 
hundred and thirty-four of these accepted their employer’s 
offer. 

While the employer bore the entire cost of the insurance 
under the original plan, the one recently established pro- 
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Textile Processing Insurance 


HE protection of insurance is readily available on the tex- 
‘he mill, its equipment and its employees, but what about in- 
surance on the uniform quality of the finished goods it produces? 
Protection of this sort can come only from utmost care and skill 
coupled with the best raw materials obtainable. 


Among ‘‘Eagle Thistle’ products, the dyer, bleacher, finish- 
er or mercerizer can select a group of dependable chemicals which 
may well form the basis of his formulas. Year in and year out, 
he will find satisfaction in the use of Mathieson Liquid Chlorine 
or Bleaching Powder and Mathieson Caustic Soda (Solid, Flake, 
Ground or Liquid), Soda Ash, Bicarbonate of Soda, Modified 
Virginia Soda and Aqua Ammonia. 


“PETS YOVeTS “MSP OPMP GUO RPOVENAGASTOVESDIESOTSC LTTE LD? 


The best insurance against textile processing troubles. is “the 
consistent use of both Mathieson Alkali and Mathieson Bleach. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Zzc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
és TAS. 
<< 
Caustic Soda~ Liquid Chlorine = _\\ Sova Ash~ Bleaching Powoer 
Bicarbonate of Soda {is g@P\}\ Modified Virginia Soda 


Anhydrous Ammonia is Se : Agua Ammonia 
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vides for the payment of premiums by the employees. 
Besides actual benefits, certain service 
advantages also are included in the general plan. Among 
these are a free visiting nurse service and the periodical 
distribution of pamphlets on health subjects and sanita- 


the insurance 


tion. 
** « 

Enoree Mills, Ine., a new company of which R. Z. Cates 
is president and M. L. Cates vice-president, has taken over 
the Enoree (S. C.) Mills, which will be operated under 
the new charter. No plans for additions were announced. 

The new addition of the Unity Spinning Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., will be 132x217 feet, and will house 10,000 
spindles to manufacture coarse yarn. Construction work 
is under way. 

Johnson & Johnson, of New Brunswick, N. 
ported, is considering the establishment of a plant at Rome, 


J., it is re- 


Ga., for the manufacture of medical gauze. 

The new waterproofing plant of the Lanett Bleachery 
& Dye Works, West Point, Ga., will be in operation soon, 
it is The new equipment has a capacity of 
250,000 yards per week. The building is of brick and con- 
100x60 feet, The 
waterproofing equipment will be located on the lower floor, 
and the upper floor will contain the napping equipment. 

The capacity of the Appleton Manufacturing Co., An- 
derson, 8. C., suecessor to the Brogon Mills, has been 
practically doubled, and full operation will begin shortly. 

Capacity production has been reached at the recently 
completed plant of the Central Franklin Process Company, 
The new plant includes three build- 
approximately 


announeed. 


erete construction. two stories high. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ings, and has a production capacity of 
40,000 pounds per week. 

Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., have placed 
an order for 200 40-inch Model E. Draper looms, giving a 
total of 1,200 looms. No additional spinning machinery is 
is required, it is announced, the increased weaving capacity 
being made necessary by an improvement in efficieney in 
the plant. 

Bremen Looms, Bremen, Ga., which have been idle for 


some time, have resumed operations with J. H. Smith as 


superintendent. 

Burlington Mills, Ine., Burlington, N. C., have added 
fifty looms to their equipment, it is reported. 

Operations have begun in the new plant of the Vann- 
Moore Mills Co., Franklinton, N. C., which has an equip- 
ment of 140 looms manufacturing towels. 


The New England Mill Situation 


While business is beginning to improve moderately and 
steadily in New England textile mills there is still a notable 
lack of investment interest manifested. Shares are selling 
far under par in mills that are capitalized under $10 a 
spindle in many cases, and dividends have been declining 
steadily this vear. An analysis of the earning capacity of 
many of the plants, even in the face of the numerous ad 
verse factors growing out of restrictive legislation, over- 
taxation in municipalities, and inability to reduce labor 
costs by lower wage scales, shows that pessimism has gone 
beyond warranted stages. 

There are signs of improvement but they have not be- 
come general as yet and wherever shares are forced for 
sale, the seller must be prepared to accept ridiculously low 
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figures for his holdings. In many well posted circles th 
belief obtains that New England has seen its worst day 
in the textile field, but this is not the popular attitude fo: 
the time being. In the centers that have suffered most 
notably at Fall River, the gain in confidence has been ex 
ceedingly slow. 

One plant, the Pocasset, located in the center of th 
city on the stream from which the city obtains its name, was 
sold to new stock purchasers at $25 a share. The plant 
could be liquidated as real estate for more than twice thi- 
amount. New owners are now engaged in running out the 
cotton in the machinery and it is proposed to sell the prop 
erties for various purposes other than cotton manufactur 
ing. A part has already been sold for a bus station fo: 
the cars of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., which is operating 
a system of busses to neighboring cities. The water rights 
are stated to be desired by the American Printing Com 
pany, and are rated to be worth a third of the purchase 
The machinery, if sold on the basi 
should bring 


price of the property. 
of $2 a spindle—and it is in good condition 
$150,000. 

Another plant, the Arkwright, of about 60,000 spindles 
can be bought for less than $50 a spindle, although it is 
in operation and made some money last quarter. A plant 
of 115,000 spindles, having no surplus of debt above quick 
assets is quoted at under $50 a share. Still another, having 
three large mills available for plain or faney work, is sell 
ing at under $50, while its quick assets are reported to b 
worth $25. There are several instances of plants lying 
idle, and one is in the hands of ereditors, and another 
bankruptey. Very recently a plant in Taunton, Mass., wa 
bought by another mill in New Bedford, and is now being 
The purchase price was stated to lx 
Another, ir 


operated at a profit. 
less than a fifth of its probable cost today. 
Lowell, widely known as being in fair condition mechan 
cally, was turned over to its creditors for much less tha: 
half its capital. 

These are sample instances of mills sold for a song be 
eause of an utter lack of investment confidence in proper 
ties that are about as well equipped as the average mill, ani 
could be modernized for less than $8 a spindle, even to t! 
extent of equipping them to make near the finest and fan 
ciest products. 

No such demoralization of mill confidence has been see 
in New England and the only parallel to it is found in th 
conditions in Laneashire, where more than a third of the 
mills have not run profitably since the war ended. Even 
in the hard dragging days that followed the panies of 1873 
and 1893, when many plants were closed for months at a 
time, there was no such lack of stockholding interest as 
that seen in the past six months. 

Yet in the face of this condition there are New Eng 
land mills that are being run at a profit and have n 
threatening competition. There are some being run day and 
night and many have different departments employed over 
time. 

A short time ago the mills of the B. B. & R. Knight 
Company were sold for less than $3,000,000 at bankruptey 
sale by order of the courts. It will be recalled that these 
same plants were purchased a few years ago at $20,009,000 
and a first mortgage placed on them for $7,500,000, or 
on a basis of $15 a spindle. This did not seem large at 
that time as mills then cost $60 a spindle. 

That the worst has actually been passed is shown 
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No. 6 Tandem Feeder 


te THE SOONER THE BETTER 


| to get your cotton down toa fibre basis. Tandem Feeders, | 
per installed between the Bale Breaker and the Vertical | 
» the Openers, will reduce to small tufts any lumps that may | 
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the contidence with which leading manutacturers have be- 


gun to take up the work of marketing under new, condi 
tions, and re-equipping plants for the production of dif- 
ferent goods. 


stvles ot The eX pre rience embodied in the 


old saying of “giving a dog a bad name” has undoubtedly 


had much to do with bringing New England mills to their 


low estate. Mills as industrial necessities in theig commu- 
nities were discredited by legislatures, newspapers, and by 
popular outery. The assaults made upon New England by 
outsiders were allowed to go unheeded, and once the slide 
in mill share values really began, there seemed to be no 


one desirous of stemming them. 


The confidence in the future now found in many places 
is due largely to actua] experience in handling problems of 
want- 


merchandising and re-equipment. Instances are not 


ing to show that where good merchandising plans have 
doing The 
American Printing Company at Fall River has been mak- 


ing some money and running in full. 


been adopted, mills have been fairly well. 
The character of its 
product has been completely changed from the old staple 
calicoes to the finest qualities of combed yarn fast coor 
printed cottons. Part of the cotton mill plant has been 
moved and re-established at Kingsport, Tenn., while the 
balance of it has been kept running close to a profit basis, 
since cotton declined. If cotton continues to remain cheap 
so that the finished products gain wider use there is little 
reason to look for idleness in this plant. 

In the past six months, the Pacific mills of Lawrence 
and South Carolina are reported to have sold the largest 
vardage ever handled. If profits have been small, it is 
The 


mills will enter upon the work of selling their own goods 


evident that competition is no longer feared as it was. 


in cooperation with Lawrence & Co., of New York in Sep- 
tember. The big Amoskeag Company has been operating 
about 60 percent of its plant, and because of lower costs, 
it bids fair to come close to showing an operating profit, 
while fighting all the adverse factors of high wages, high 
taxes, and a constant pressure to reduce working hours. 


Biddeford, Me. has 


selling policies greatly and is securing more business stead 


The Pepperell] mills ot changed its 


ilv. It recently sold the largest bill of drills for shipment 


to India that has been made since the war began. 


There are many other instances of New England plants 


that have overcome all the handicaps of general and spe- 


cifie restrictions compared with those hedging about com 
petitors elsewhere and have begun to get back into better 
working order. 


Rayon has entered to some extent into the plans of 


those who are hoping to see the textile industry of New 


England restored. This vear’s experience has not been 


happy, owing to the overproduction of low qualities else- 


where and the injurv done to the fiber in consuming chan- 


nels. But with rayon on a much lower price basis, lower 


even than it was before the war, a field is opening up for 


its use in cotton cloths that did not exist this vear nor last. 
of fast colors in cotton goods together with 


New 


Cotton goods as a whole have 


The larger use 
better stvling will do much to place the industry of 
England on a sounder basis. 
heen greatly fugitive colors 


njured in sale by the use of 


at a time when fast colors are procurable and may be had 
Greater skill] and 


finishing 


at reasonable prices. research work are 


developing at factories and they are being used 
more largely by New England manufacturers of fine. qual- 


ities of cotton goods. 
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New England manufacturers have been leaders in the 
movement tor the establishment of a Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, organized this week in New York, and they have also 
done much to spur up New York merchants in the under- 
taking of plans for the better merchandising of cotton 
fabrics as a whole. The leaders in this movement have not 
always been on committees, nevertheless, their plans are 
those that are being worked out and will ultimately as- 
sist all the trade. New England is not partial to open 
price associations as those organizations have operated in 
other lines, but they are quite ready after their own expe- 
rience with them, to adopt many of the methods that have 
made those bodies popular. 

They believe that much good will come from accurate 
statistics on stocks, production, and sales, but they are 
more firmly convinced that greater good will come from a 
reorganization of the methods of price reporting in the 


New York 


heen treated as cotton goods have in the matter of dis- 


markets. No other industry in the world has 


No other in- 
The 


frequent quotation of sales of goods at concessions of small 


closing intimate mill information to buyers. 


dustry has demanded it, not even in the textile field. 


amounts in a declining market, with all the details given of 
every construction, width, and count, could not but fail to 
break down the primary producers’ right to a fair market, 
yet manufacturers have not only tolerated and encouraged 
bad methods in this regard, but have even demanded their 
continuance without being able to see the ultimate drift. 
The cotton mill machinery plants are still very dull, 
The finishing 


Com- 


petition has been so hard that finishing has become un- 


most of the business being on replacements. 


plants have had the poorest summer in a long time. 


protitable for many job plants wherever staple goods are 
involved. Some plants have done well on rayons, while 


others have not. At the moment it looks as if the industry 


has again started toward better things, sales having in- 
creased and production stopped declining. 
Cotton Comment 
BY H. AND B. BEER 
New Orleans, July 10th, 1926. 


Returns to the government, as of June 26th, denoted 
a larger acreage planted to cotton than generally expected, 
for. 
This vear’s acreage is estimated at 48,898,000 acres, or 


and a probable vield larger than generally looked 


1 per cent larger than last year’s previous record acreage 
of 48,090,000, and the indicated yield was 15,635,000 bales. 


The government crop report had a temporarily de 
pressing effect on values, but as the market was short, 
and as there was much uncertainty as to climatic and 


crop developments during the critical months of July and 
August, there was more disposition to cover than to follow 
the decline further. 

Recent developments have been favorable to the con- 
structive side of the market. Unfavorable showery weather 
prevailed during the first ten days of July, causing insects 
to inerease, especially as regards the Mexican cotton flea, 
nfestation of which is reported rather general from Texas 
to Georgia, resulting, according to reports, in much damage 
to the growing crop. 

An extract from the bulletin issued by the Tallulah, La., 


July 4th, “During the past 


government laboratory, 


Says: 
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Gregg Dyeing Plant, 
Graniteville, S. C., a 
modern textile plant 
equipped with Trus- 
con Steel Windows. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Ar- 
chitects and engi- 
neers. 


Light and Air 


Truscon offers the most complete line of industrial Steel 

Windows and Mechanical Operators for textile plant day- 

lighting and ventilation. Furthermore, Truscon backs up 
J ~~ ll the product with an engineering service that insures satisfac- 

pete ie fr Mg tion. When you build or add to your present plant incorporate 

con engineering coun- Truscon Windows and Mechanical Operators for efficiency 

sel and in the con- and economy. 

struction Truscon Na- ‘ 

tional Erection Serv- Catalogs Free on Request 


ice relieves you of all TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


responsibility. 


In the design of your 


Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 


Treo. USCON 


5. SUTE ccourac 
— S TA N DA R D 


STEEL WINDOWS 


AND MECHANICAL OPERATORS 
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few weeks there has been a totally unexpected unprecedent- 
ed spread of damage to the cotton crop caused by what is 
known as the cotton hopper or the cotton flea. This has 
aroused widespread interest and apprehension, dnd owing 


to lack of information in meeting with the problem, it has 


been necessary to carry on emergency research observa- 
tions.” 

Meanwhile several state entomologists have issued 
alarming statements regarding damage being done the 


cotton flea, and there has been al- 


by the 
most an endless stream of private reperts from the interior, 


rrowlng crop 
claiming the plant to be fruiting poorly because of the 
ravages by the flea and other insects. 

Accordingly the trade became very uneasy as to the sud- 
den unfavorable reports concerning the progress of the 
growing crop, which was reflected in short covering and 
trade and speculative buying, the market in consequence, 
advancing about 130 points or $6.50 per bale from the re- 
cent low prices following the release of the July 2nd gov- 
ernment crop report. 

Such a widespread infestation of the flea is something 
new in the cotton region. In the past certain localities of 
the belt, especially south Texas, have been troub’ed by the 
pest, which, according to advices, is difficult to control. 

There is the possibility that the flea-invasion may be of 
short duration, and in that case the plant would begin to 
fruit again, making possible a large crop with average 
weather conditions in the future. 

The more conservative of opinions are that the alarm- 
ing requorts are somewhat exaggerated, and conservative 
advices, covering the belt, are to effect that the condition 
of the plant is generally good, healthy and growing rap- 
idly, except that the condition is poor in parts of northern 
Georgia and northern Alabama, and that cotton is blooming 
freely over a wide portion of the belt, that fruiting is be- 
ginning in many sections, but generally fruiting is not as 
satisfactory as last year on account of the cotton flea. 
There are many reports of boll weevil, but weevil damage 
is as yet light. 

Present prospects are for a smaller crop than last year 
east of the Mississippi River, but in that section the acreage 
is larger than last year, ranging by states from 1 to 10 per 
cent larger than one year ago, and while there is a slight 
decrease in the acreage west of the river, except in Louis- 
jana, Arkansas and Arizona where there is a small increase, 
there is a better season in the ground, promising a larger 
yield than last year. It is probable, therefore, with aver- 
age weather in the future, a good crop will yet be made, 
the damage by insects nothwithstanding. 


To Develop Markets for Artificial Silk 

Reaching the heights of endeavor in one industry, Ed- 
ward Volney Peters, newly elected vice-president and di- 
rector of the Tubize Artificial Silk Company of America, 
is beginning anew in another. For 20 years, as an execu- 
tive of the New Jersey Zinc Company, his medium has been 
acids, metals, pigments, chemicals and paints, which he 
now has abandoned for the newer and possibly greater 
prospects of artificial silk. 

But Mr. Peters does not consider his new status as revo- 
lutionary as it seems. He admits that where he has always 
talked in gaHons, pounds and tons before he will now have 
to speak in yards and pounds, but he explains his business 
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success is founded on the organization and reorganization 
of markets and he believes the marketing of textiles is not 
greatly dissimilar from the dissemination of paints, oils 
That is to be Mr. function 
the Tubize Artificial Silk Company, the creation of markets 
and of sales organizations to develop them. 


and varnishes. Peters’ with 
To this com- 
paratively new and growing branch of the textile industry 
he brings 20 years’ experience of buying and selling in a 
trade where these functions have been developed almost to 
an art. 

It is unusual and distinctive of Mr. Peters that as a 
seller he is primarily a buyer and has always been closely 
identified with buyers. To illustrate, he was one of the 
15 founders of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, and subsequently, when general sales manager of 
the New Jersey Zine Company, he held various offices, in- 





Edward Volney Peters, Elected Vice-President of Tubize 
Artificial Silk Company of America 


cluding the presidency, of the National Paint, Oil & Var- 
nish Association. 
spokesman of his own customers. 


In this position he found himself to be 


He entered the business world as a purchasing agent 
for the Manhattan Railway Co. in 1901, at the time the 
“L” was being converted from steam to electric power and 
was in charge of the purchasing of all the electrical equip- 
ment adopted by the railway at that time. His record in 
this position brought him an advance in 1903 as purchasing 
agent of J. G. White & Co., and in 1906 he joined the New 
Jersey Zinc Company as assistant purchasing agent. Suc- 
cessively he held the positions of general purchasing agent 
and assistant general sales manager of this concern, and 
in 1919 he was appointed general sales manager. 

Mr. Peters was born in St. Louis, Mo., June 16, 1881, 
and attended school in Chicago and New York. He is 
married and has a son and daughter. His residence is at 
Flushing, L. I. He is a member of the Pomonok Country 
Club, Blue Ridge Country Club, Drug & Chemical Club 
and the Unqua-Corinthian Yacht Club. 
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H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CoO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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PATENT TENSION DEVICE FOR BAND DRIVEN 
SPINNING FRAMES AND TWISTERS 


This device is a four spindle drive which has been developed, thor- 
oughly tested under actual working conditions, and is now in use in 
a number of mills. 


All the fine qualities of tape drive are embodied in this device with the 
additional advantage of lower cost of upkeep. 


Uniform speeds are obtained assuring more even twist, and slippage 
is reduced to a minimum, due to the large contact area of the band 
with the cylinder and spindle whorl]; this being double that of tape 
driven spindles. 


Sole Makers and Licensees 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


OR KNOW ABOUT 





MAksHALL O, STONE, tor several years assistant super 
Pacolet New Hol- 
, has become general manager of the Arkwright 
Mills Enoree (S. C.) Mills. The 
plant was recently sold by the Graham interests of Green- 
ville to R. Z. Cates and M. L. 
tanburg. Mr. Stone is the son of M. G. 


inlll men of the 


ntendent of the Manufaeturing Co., 
land, Ga 
(S. C.) and the latter 
Cates and others of Spar- 
Stone, the dean of 
South, as he has been ealled, and one of 
the outstanding figures in southern cotton manufacturing. 


W. H 


Southern 


Gibson, JR., recently elected president of the 
Textile Association, has resigned as manager and 
superintendent of the Caseade Mills, Inc., Mooresville, N. 
C., to accept a similar position with the Aileen Mills, Bis- 
coe, N. C. 
Lewis H. 
facturing Company, Griffin, Ga., has resigned to accept the 


Beck, superintendent of the Griffin Manu- 
position of president and general manager of the Montala 
Manufacturing Company, Montgomery, Ala., and the Au- 
tauga Mills, Prattville, Ala., 
acquired by Hesslein & Company, of New York-City. 

Han 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., has succeeded Mr. 
(Ga.) Manufaetur- 


Cotton which were recently 


Rivierk, for several years superintendent of the 


3eck as superintendent of the Griffin 
ing Company. 

DovGLas TOMPKINS, superintendent of the Hamilton- 
Carhartt Mills, at Rock Hill, 8. C 
19th to Miss Polly Rowell, of Needham, Mass.. 


mony being performed at Needham. 


., Was married on June 


the cere- 


EvuGENE Atwoop, advisory director and founder of the 
Atwood Machine Company, Stonington, Conn., died on 
June 3rd, following a short illness. 

S. P. Parker is superintendent of the new Vann-Moore 
Mills Co., Franklinton, N. C. 

Howarp CALLAHAN, formerly with the Atlanta office of 
the Chicago Belting Company, is now connected wtih the 
new Greenville (S. C.) office of the American Casablaneas 
Corporation. 

G. W. Dospins, of Raleigh, N. C., is general manager 
which have re- 


Ine., Bremen, Ga., 


H. Smith, formerly of the Pacolet 


of the Bremen Looms, 
sumed operations. = 
Manufacturing Company, New Holland, Ga., is the super- 
intendent. ‘ 

W. S. 


and tying-in 


PorTEeR has become overseer of weaving, slashing 
at the Lincoln Cotton Mills, Evansville, Ind. 
Mr. Porter was formerly overseer of weaving at the Bor- 
den Mills, 

L. L. Maxey has resigned his position as night overseer 


Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 


of twisting at the Manville-Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N. 


€., and has accepted a position as general overseer of 
twisting at Mill No. 6, Marlboro Mills, MeColl, 8. C. 

A. H. Waker has transferred from overseer of weav- 
ing at the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Roek Hill, S. C., to a sim- 
ilar position at the Glenn-Lowry plant of the same ecom- 
pany at Whitmire, S. C. 

McKay recently resigned as superintendent of 


A, E. 


the Brown Manutacturing Company, at Concord, N. C. 
ev 


Lawrenceville 


MEEKS recently resigned as superintendent of the 
Mills of the County Cotton Mills, 


Lawrenceville, Ga. 


Barrow 


ALFRED JEPSON 
Mills, 


recently became superintendent of the 


Savona Charlotte, N. C., sueceeding Ira Hayes, re- 
signed. 

Wituis Hunter, treasurer of Saco-Lowell Shops, New 
ton Upper Falls, Mass., has resigned this position to accept 
a place with the Hunter Manufacturing & Commission 
Company of New York City. 

Warren K. CapMus has resigned his position in the of- 
fice at the Gregg Dyeing Company, Graniteville, S. C. 

L. B. DaNniet recently became superintendent of the 
Audrey Spinning Company, Weldon, N, C. 

S. C. SIMMONS has been made general manager of the 
Opelika Manufacturing Company, Opelika, Ala. 

O. P. MorEHEAD has become overseer of carding at the 
Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C. He formerly held a sim- 
ilar position at the Henrietta Mills, Henrietta, N. C. 

C. E. McApsre recently was made overseer of spinning 
at the High Shoals plant of the Manville-Jenckes Com 
pany, High Shoals, N. C. 

GEORGE W. BECKNELL has become superintendent of 
the Marsh Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 

J. S. Linper has resigned his position with the Lull 
water Manufacturing Company, East Point, Ga., and has 
become overseer of weaving at the Indiana Cotton Mills, 
Cannellton, Indiana. 

W. B. Hour has succeeded Henry D. Martin as super- 
intendent of the Williamson Mills, Charleston, S. C. He 
was formerly overseer of weaving at the Lowe Manutaec- 
turing Company, Hunsville, Ala. 

EK. R. ELLENBURG has been made overseer of weaving at 
the Rhodes-Rhyne Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 

RaupH CLARK has been promoted to the assistant super- 
intendeney of the Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

A. C. SUMMERVILLE, owner of the Magnolia Mills, Char 
lotte, N. C., died on July 7th. 


two daughters, and one brother and one sister. 


He is survived by four sons, 


National Solantine Blue FF and National Erie Black 
additions to the line of the National 
Co., Ine., 40 Reetor St., New York 


The former may be used in any type of dyeing ma 


BF are two recent 
Aniline & Chemical 
City. 
chine, due, it is stated, to excellent solubility and leve! 
dyeing properties and resistance to the actions of metals. 
The company states that while particularly reeommended 
for cotton and artificial silk, it will find use in dyeing 
which the animal fibers are to be left 


mixed fabries in 


clear; also that perfect whites are obtained due to com 
plete dischargeability with hydrosulphite. 

The new direct black, it is stated, vields shades notably 
fast to washing by after-treatment with formaldehyde. It 
is somewhat brighter than Erie Black GXOO. 
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PONSOL PINK B DOUBLE PASTE 






A Vat Pink of Exceptional 
Fastness Properties 









O a superlative degree, this dyestuff is re- 


sistant to the effects of light, chlorine. 





washing and all the tests usually applied to 





this class of color. 








It can be used on all types of circulating ma- 
chines, and is highly satisfactory for dyeing cot- 





ton in all stages of manufacture. 








Due to its low dyeing temperature and the re- 


duced quantity of alkali necessary, it is also 





especially suitable for dyeing pure silk and 





rayon. 



















E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Half-a-Ton Pull 


won’t budge these HEADS 


QO 









HAT is a slam on the floor com- 
pared to a strain like this? Yet 
every U S Fibre Head Warper 
Spool will stand more than one half-ton pulling 
weight. 


The secret of their tremendous holding 
power is in the method used to clamp the head 
to the barrel. A tenon on the barrel extends 
through the head. A tapered Dogwood Bush- 
ing is driven into the hollow end, forcing the 
tenon outward and locking into the projec- 
tions cn the fibre head, (a speciai feature of 
the-U S Spool). The wedge is bone-dry when 
pressed in, and soon absorbs moisture to the 
normal content of the wood and expands, mak- 
ing the joint between head and barrel more 
solid than one-piece construction. 






















This construction has been a feature of 
U S Fibre Head Spools for over 10 years. 






If you are not already using U S Fibre 
Head Spools, write our Providence Office or 
nearest representative for a sample. See its 
advantages for yourself. 


U S Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co. 


Providence, R. I. 








Representatives: 
D. C. RAGAN 
High Point, N.C. 
M. OUSLEY 


12 E. Stone Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. 










DAN O’HARA 
248 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“You must have a new oil or something for that old 
engine, Jims” 

“Why. Old Timer.” 

“Tt looks like to me that those looms are running ie} 


faster than they were last time I was here.” 


“Sure they are, but it is not the oil on the engine, Old 


Timer. I’ve heard so mueh about this high speed business 
that I 


“How long have vou had them speeded Ip, 


thought I would try it out.” 
Jim?” 


“Oh, about two weeks.” 


“Well, we will not talk about that now, but 1 want vou 
to give me a full report on it next time I come over. 


ke ep a 


Meantime Jim, be 


will 


sure to record of vour supplies, 


beeause | want to know how it compares with your 


past records. 


“There is no doubt in my mind but what we must go 


+ 


to higher loom speeds and spindle speeds too, but there 


stand 


Jim, tell 


on whether we have the machines that will 
Write 


ing me what vou think of it six months from now.” 


Is a quest 
t as they are at present constructed. me, 

(Cloth room man comes up to speak to Jim.) 

“Our weights have gone so light on blank style of goods 
that I can’t bale the goods. What am I going to do about 
it?” 

“T’ll look into that right away.” 

(Cloth room man is gone.) 

“T know what is the trouble, Old Timer, we 


short on that 38s filling and those darn weavers are putting 


are a little 


in 40s filling to keep their looms going. 
“Jim, do you mark the number of filling on the filling 
boxes as they come from the spinning?” 
“Sure I do; why?” 
“Well the 
tags om each filling box and put the style of goods on the 


best svstem I have found, Jim, is to put 


tag, but not the number of filling.” 


“What's your argument, Old Timer? I don’t see any 


advantage in that.” 

“Well Jim, I hardly know how 
but I do know that you will have much less filling used in 
When section men, 


to explain it to you, 
styles of goods where it should not go. 
weavers and all others don’t know the number of filling in 
a box they simply are a little more afraid to use it on the 

Many of 


make much difference 


wrong style of goods. them say, ‘one or two 
numbers will not anyway and I’ve 


got to keep my looms going.’ It is also much more simple 


for the filling haulers to lay up filling marked 80 x 80 into 


about getting a vear’s contract fron 1. He is evidently 
shipping vou the sticks he culls out of orders he makes 
for us. 
TT) | ' + + 
[he dirty raseal! Just wa int le comes arout 
here agaln 
“Wait a minute, Jim! That salesman is no la 
+ 1] } 
at. all. e@ 1s robaDdDiv giving a very good vaiue tor vou 
money. You have no one to blame but oursell ind 
1 1 
vou will keep vour shirt on and listen. think I ean show 
vou where vou are losing about 50 cents per stick instead 
of saving four eents as vou thought vou were. It’s 












In working with zest and giving his best 


‘ 5 1 
fust for the pleasure of the giving, 





- ea ! 7 1 ] 
In the hope of helping his brothers along 


“Old-Timer”’ 





/ th 


finds the sunshine of living 
















































oon noxes tf if are arked SU x SU stead I i ng 
know that number 39s filling yr the number ) st 
roes into 30 x SO 41s or gor ~ Oo 

oe \] ++ ] 1 + + 

AISO, 1f you Wil ark tne stvie ol goods 


harnesses it will save a fixe tro ) es gO 
Vrong warp t W also be ¢ isier To! eam roller 
draw in hands, or tie hi en to 
they want. 

“What are vou iVvIng a rie S s .) 

“T think I have eg ne ol ) Old 1 
man came alons i ew Di s o ‘ val 
picker STICKS We . | ive Deel 0 ~ e { ~ yD 


too, Old Timer. so I told | that uf would make ; 





right price I would give in orde ra ! ) 
I finally go n do four cents per stl N ) 
and tell t ¢ il vha ¢ 1 paying?’ 
Vea J ll te vou ( ex se ] pDpe 
know we are buying sticks fro es @ Man a 
are paving m six cents per stick more than you wer 
paying before vou got him down ir cents ert eo 
sticks are costing us just ten cents ea ! in Vv ~ 
Grea sSecot Ol | el is é ! es ag 
vere uiKing about saving nickels oO ( ive flop 
pec ovel ne oO r Wi How t Dicke Ss do Xx 
peet a mar <now how to take Have 1 actua 
old ne I 1 adou he pleker sticks, 0 re o 
to pull one ot vour smart Alee trieks on me like 
doffing with one doffer business ?” 

“No, J m, I an n dead earnest In fact I was ver 
ich impressed with the new picker sticks I saw in 
trash boxes at vour fixers’ work benches as we went throug 
the room and that was what prompted the question. The 
when you old € Vvhere mu wer ore a e sticks i? 
about getting h down tour cents o1 e price, the whe 
thing eame to me ind | reme nered in elling’ t 
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Like a phantom augér, Dry Rot bores into unprotected 
cotton mill floors. 


It is the mill owner’s worst enemy. Relentlessly, night and 
day, it never ceases its attack. Sooner or later it causes 
sagging, rotting floors that must be replaced at great ex- 
pense and the loss of valuable time. 


There is just one way to beat Fungi or Dry Rot. Install a 
sub-flooring that is poison to it—a sub-flooring that is thor- 
oughly penetrated with creosote oil. 


(reo-pine 
Sub- flooring 


The standard creosoted sub-flooring used by most Southern 
mills, both for new building and rebuilding, is Creo-pine. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring is treated by the S. W. P. vacuum 


pressure process, which first draws out all the sap and then 
When Sears and Roebuck’s 


engineers selected the floor- 
ing material for their new 
$3,000,000.00 plant in At- 
lanta they specified creo- 
pine. Approximately 1,000,- 
000 feet of creo-pine sub- 
flooring was used in this 
building. They know that 
their floors will last as long 
as the building. 


forces the oil deep into the pores of the wood under tre- 
mendous pressure. The result is a sub-flooring impervious 
to dry rot. A sub-flooring that will last as long as the 


factory. 


Ask your mill architect or engineer about Creo-pine. Or 
write us for any special information you may desire. 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Plants East Pornrt, GA. and CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 


Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK ~« PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURG “ TOLEDO 
CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE,NC. 
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little things Jim—the little things—” 
“Little things Hell !—” 
“Hold on now and let me explain. 


Trouvie na 


“When a weak picker stick begins to give 
loom, the fixer is likely to have two or three flags before 


if } 


he will decide to take it out, especially it he has two 


three other flags up at the same time, or maybe a warp 


out, or maybe it is nearly stopping time; at any rate he 


is going to make it run as long as he can because he jus 
naturally don’t like to put in picker sticks anyway. 
“Well, it will take him at least 30 minutes to put 


stick in and get his loom to running in good shape, even 


with the 


he keeps a new stick fixed up at his work bench 
parallel foot, heel strap, ete., on it ready to put (which 


of the fixers will not do unless you make them). 


most 
“You are paying fixers 40 cents per hour, so your stick 
will cost you 20 cents in labor to put it in even if you do 
not allow anything for the loss in production for that 
loom standing, and then if he has only two other flags up, 
vou have the loss in production of three looms—” 
“That will do, Old Timer. I foo] I’ve 


and I am going to buy the best stick I ean find.” 


see what a been 
“That’s right, Jim, and it will save vou on The 
to jack 


leather binders, leather covered front box plates, ete.” 


same reasoning applies straps, harness 


straps, 


“How much do vou pay for the leather you 


things, Jim?” 


Well, we buy ‘bellies’ and I think we 


it for less than 50 cents per pound.” 


llow me to suggest, Jim- 


“Suggest did you say, suggest nothing, tell me what’s 


on your mind. I know it ean’t be as bad as the picker 


sticks.” 
“Yes really the strapping proposition is worse, Jim, b 


there is so much more of it, and any one of the 


cause 


can stop a loom just like a picker stick can, and more 


than that, when a harness strap or jack strap breaks you 


generally made a bad pick out or a place in the el 
which will be marked off and maybe make a short length 
that your mill will lose one half cent per yard on, thereby 
osing more than a good strap would cost. 

“Suppose, Jim, you test the following idea out to de- 
termine for vourself whether it will pay you to buy high 
priced leather or not. 

“Order 50 to 100 pounds of 5-inch single belting strips 
or the width of belting that you can eut up into strips wide 
enough to make your jack straps or binders. Singie belt 
ng 5-inches wide makes four strips 144-inches wide that 
we cut for our binders. 

“You can buy these belting strips from the belt manu 


facturers just like they get them out, preparatory to mak- 


] 


ing up into belting. They are the length of the hide and 
of course have no cemented laps in them. 
“Now buy you a rubber stamp something 
Manufacturer’s name 
Date put 
“Stamp this on the wooden binder or the leather strap 
make 


whoever lets supplies out to fixers fill in with ink 


as you them up. Then have the supply man, or 


when 
put on the loom. 

“Get two or three kinds of good belting and also stamp 
some of the beilies you are now using. Then you ean tell 
just which is the cheapest for you to use when they begin 
to give out or come back to the supply room. 


100T 


“Tt is not a bad idea to date vour check straps also, and 


of course you are already dating your shuttles. You real- 


book 
When a shuttle goes to 


beside 


ly should have a with the number of every 
vour mill in it 
other number put e date 
which loo 


year or two you an see 


three shuttles while others haven’t 
{The continuation of Old 
weave roor 


appear 


number.—Editor 


$YRON 
Mills, 


following a short 


Columbia, $ 


Island, coming Sout 
a 
England. His southen 
Vernon- Woodbet M 


leaving Charlotte, he 


alter operati 


lassee, Ala., later going 
had been superi 

Mr. Card was one 

in the South 

facture of mechar 
32nd degree Masor 
widow, one brot 


cer, Mrs. Stutely 
ARTHUR R 
Newal 


+ 


Company, 
, 1 
louoWInNg a about a 


N. J., following 
to Ne wark, Mr. Dick 
Mass. 


Mills, Clinton, 
nected with Lockw 


inson had been agent 
Prior to that time 
; ] +1 
the then Internationa 
LaGrange, Ga. Later 
eral supervision of 
following which 
Mills. Mr. Dick 
was a men ber oO 
ford-Durfee Text 
Forrest B 
Asbest 
and more recent] 
ton Yarn Mills, 
to become vice-p! 
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Genera 


W. S. Lowe, has become 
land Hosiery Mills, Cumberlar 

T. B. Moore, oversee! 
ant superintende Minneola Mt 
N. C., has resigned t ve me 
Shoals plant of the inville-Jenekes 


me ©. 


oversee! 


It is announ 
le Association 
Worth, Texas, 
16th J. G. Comat 
Mills, 


includes in its membership 


superint 
Mexia, Texas, is preside 


seers of the Texas eotton mills. 
Mfg. C 


The progran 


ent of the Sherman 
treasurer. has 1 
understood that practical mil 


at some of the sessions. 
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Waste Fields in Selling 


Your market as a whole is a patch- __ tific method, the populations, charac- 
work of numerous little fields. Some __ teristics, consumption requirements, 
of these are more fertile than others. abilities to buy, competitive strength, 
The most fertile often go unculti-  etc., in each of the fields making up 
vated; while the least fertile, culti- your market. 

vated at comparatively too high a 
cost, become waste fields in selling. 














The proper use of the information, 
developed by this Analysis, reduces 
The MARKET ANALYSIS Service of _ selling costs, increasing net profits as 
Ernst & Ernst: ascertains, by scien- __ well as volume. 


ERNST & ERNST 
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ALL KINDS OF 
RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Stowe & Woodward Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 









us uoeeeneneanuavennasensaneceuestinecenseauannnnenneey, 


There is a Pee Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 
s 


\ : i . ios = 7 d 
Case a ae | Stays W hite 
J. * G LE N N It will not discolor and that accounts for its constant 


use over a period of many years by hundreds of mills. 
It will not fade, peel or check—it stays white and it spreads light. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Complete information and prices on Millite or any Pee Gee paint 
product may be had by addressing J. L. Glenn special representative 
at Charlotte N. C. or any Pee Gee office. 










Special Representative 
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Asks for Information on Crepe Yarn 


Epitor Corron: 
like 


through the discussion department of Corron relative to 


I would very much to obtain some information 


the standard or most generally accepted twist for 50s/1 
C.- 2 


mation as to what twist the majority of mills are using 


crepe warp yarn. I would appreciate some infor- 
for this yarn; and the number of looms to the weaver, 
using Canton filling and the 50s/1 crepe warp yarn. 

Any information or advice as to the proper and most 
efficient method of slashing crepe warp would also be ap- 
preciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5541. 
Breaking Strength Formulas. 
Epitor Corton: 


issue, “Eas. Zee 


breaking strength 


In your January discussed the in 


consistency of formulas as applied to 


cotton varns, and I have not seen any answers to the 


point he raised. 
} l 
Sinee there has been no reply by anyone who has work 


ed on tests of this sort, and who might be in a position to 


give authoritative information, I wish to advance what ap 


inaccuracy ot 


pears to be the probable explanation of the 
the formula on fine numbers. 
The breaking strength of any homogeneous material is 


proportional to the cross section of the sample tested; 


twice the cross section giving twice the breaking strength. 


Cotton varn is not, however, a homogeneous material, but 


a built up material, held together entire'y by friction, Since 


the eotton fiber, however fine, is of finite dimensions, there 


is a limit to the fineness of yarn that ean be spun fron 


cotton, and there will be a point at which the strength ot 


the yarn is not the sum of the strengths of the various ¢o1 


ponent fibers. 


Varn size, the cross seetion 


In the ordinary ranges of 


; 


of the varn is great enough to contain sufficient fibers to 


present enough frietion surface to hold the fibers togethe: 
firmly, so that under strain they wil 


l break hefore the fibers 


can slide over each other and part, as in roving. As the 


count becomes finer, there will finally be reached a point 


at which there are not enough fibers in the varn to cause 


firm frictional contact, and the strength of the varn w 


be a matter of the degree of frictional contact. rather thar 


a question of the actual breaking strength of the fibers. 


A number that was so fine as to contain only three on 


four fibers twisted together, would not break under stra 


but would simply pull apart hke roving. How many 


will have to be twisted together to get a varn that will 


break, rather than part, I do not know, but I think my 


point can be seen. 


} { 
Is Coarse enougn to prese nt sume! ! 


HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


CTO ' n rs 


tional contact to firmly hold the fibers together, there is 
no reason why the strength should not be very elose equa 
to the product of a breaking constant and the e¢ross sect 

of the yarn. 

As in all empirical formulas, the determinatio é 
ever-present constant is the difficult part I e case I! 
point, I should sav that the so-called constant is a variable 
really. It will no doubt be approximately constant 
certain range of yarn numbers, then, la g ( nge 
in value, it should take care of another g f bers 
and so on. The value found for the constant in computi g 


the Draper tables, was no doubt the average value that gave 
the best results over the usual range of relal ari 


numbers. 


the length of staple and character of the cotton as we 


The principal reason tor the greater strength of combe: 
varn 1s, the absence of most ot the short fibers i ! 
tributed much to the bulk of the yarr yu ( 
strength. In ver e«oarse numbers, this S probably Lhe 
only reason for combed being stronget i dec 
in very fine counts, the frictional effect ist be taken inte 
consideration. If all fibers are long, there w ve greater 
frictional grasp where a given eross section is considered 
than if some short fibers wit little o7 o trv 
feet are present 

Length of Staple should also alte this Ito the same 
reason. Ina piece ot val large enoug res¢ ¢ 2 
frictional grasp to hold all fibers fir ) ( g 
point, the strength of the whole varn should be verv neat 

e sum of the strengths of the component fibers. 

allowanee made for length of staple Ss c¢onstal i€ 
pendent upon the length of staple, ive 
portant bearing on the breaking strength of the 

To illustrate Ass e a piece o ir? ¢ ¢ 
neh cotton of absolutely uniform s Dp \ss ( i 
this varn has a eross seetion conta ne exa 1,000 fibers 
In anv one ineh of this varn there w ve 1.000 fibers 
ending. Had the staple bee ( ( t 


500 ends mn al ne Wit ill ( pie, [here 


2 O00. 


tihe r 


would be 


strength tremendously. Yet there is 1 av of expressing 
nis etteet mathe ca eXce ng 1 eons 

i epresent it. ‘he constat ‘ yy , he 
letermined by experiment, so that e pure athen 
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portion of the formula is of no value without the empirical 
part. 

Any dependable breaking strength table will undoubt- 
edly have to be made up from a series of careful experi- 
ments made under the most particular kind of laboratory 
conditions, and as cotton varies so in staple and natural 
strength, any table will be simply a sort of guide post to 


go by, and not an invariable ecrit2rion. M. C. (Mass.) 


Points on Combing. 


Epitror Corvon : 
Having read the letter in the January issue of Corron 
oy “N. C.-M. 


question at this time; also, to pass a remark on his state- 


(Mass),” I take the liberty of answering his 


ment in the first paragraph, which says: 

“T want to say right here that our comber men who 
read Corron will not say what they think because they 
have been getting away with something that ean’t be done.” 

As I “Joe” | 
suppose that I am one of the accused, but if “N. C. M.” 
frank problem, 
then I say No, the nipper plate on a Whitin comber cannot 


was one who offered suggestions to 


wants a or decisive answer to “Joe’s” 


be set perfectly to the steel detaching roll and have all the 
When I “Joe” the 


November, 1925, issue I did not give as decisive an answer 


other settings correct. answered in 


as this, but informed him as to how I used to overcome 


the same trouble and told him I had never met anyone 


who could reset one comber after another and get the set- 
ting in question perfect without doing so at the expense of 
another setting. I have the setting as near perfect as any 
man could have it, but then I could not say how it was done, 
for I only did to that comber what I have done to other 
combers, and the setting was not as perfect as that which 
could be gotten on a Nasmith comber. If the nipper frames 


were in separate stands a more perfect setting would be 
achieved and the evil would be cured, but that would mean 
Then 


the demand of 


making other changes on the machine. there are 


other things that require changing to meet 
the textile trade, and maybe in trying to solve the latter 
problems the former is forgotten, or will be taken care of. 


I will 


ean think of a plenty to write about combers, but can only 


now answer “N. C. M’s” questions, although I 
do so as time permits. As it will not take as long to answer 
him as it would to write about some things I have in mind 
here goes the answer to his questions: 

First, I never have any trouble in getting the amount 


that 


of waste percentage desired, for I always see to it 
the lap machines are periodically overhauled and scoured, 
for what the quality of the work that a picker produces is 
to the card, the same is true between the lap machines and 
the ecombers. Give good even laps to the comber so that 
the nippers can grip the lap evenly all the way across, and 
with the correct settings on the comber that the work re 
quires, then I fail to see why there is trouble in getting 
of be little 


variation unless the eotton is being changed in the picker 


the desired amount waste and there should 


room and a batch is coming through that may contain a 


little more waste or a little shorter staple or not be eve 
bodied. Then the waste percentage can be expected to in 
crease. If running under dry conditions the increase would 
be slight and no more than the usual variation found in 
weekly sizings. 


+ 


Second, stop motions should alwavs bet set to work 


,;OF TON 


ind a 


right 
one of the 
in place of 


IS uneven 


carel 


slivers 


he 


tion not working, 


if not detected at onee and 3 ypped ixing 
or repairing the otpon. Also nlier stop notion 
should be at all times working ae é for wl as 
breaks at the coiler and is running on the floor iat sliver 
roes back with the reworkable waste a d in reases tne Os 
of production and helps to make sp ips for the eards 

Third, we never have any troul ) condenser 
system, for we have the Roth aspirator backs. Oceas 
ally one of the inside dampers turns around w le per 
forated tube, due to the set screw becoming or 
end of the shaft, and then the trouble ikes seit now 
by causing the Sliver to become rage or el W 
have as many inside dampers coming loose é 
1914 Fords. The Roth aspirator backs are supe I 
every way n my opin on, as the eo! ser W p never 
on some ot the Whitin models V i jot I 
condenses the waste too much. The sliver *€ 
the sometimes mives troubie in waste ym the 
evener and stripping rolls on the opener machi On some 
of the 1904 model Nasmith ecmbers, they | e dotte 
backs where the noils were stripped from the doffer by 
comb (doffer) and taken over a curl similar to the o 
on a ribbon lap machine and laid attice carried 
the six webs waste to a draw-box near the do é 
ecomber and drawn rough the r Ke the x 
the front of the machine and delivered ) ‘ e 
then to a sliver can. But many o e mills [ know 
of have dispensed with the foregoing arrangement owing 
having trouble selling their waste and trouble in keep 
ing in condition The doffer back also as Ss ; 
through getting damaged and causing the 1 s u 
up and be earried back onto 1e brush and d: ging ¢ 
halt lap. and if ol kept Sé right will 1 e waste 
decreasing its commercial | ! len aga e back 
ot e ¢O er not kept is ele il is W spi or 
back 

I ll e brushes do elean é alf-laps and the 1 
not ear: yunches providing the brushes are good co 
dition and they are set up into the half-lap ght depth 
To s i new sé yt brushes correctly oO ie lf ip, first 
ret e@ six O eignt brushes aceording to ww mi 1eads 
there a1 I ie comber len take them w e e\ il 
he gauged. I have ne ganuged with a bench vise. Open 
the vise the wid oft one ie brushes, genera about 
41, ches, and s¢ hat a rushes are es e dia 
eter, ! eV should YT tor wha Is to De done nie 
or vo are smalle il ie rest? ne he brush shal 
paral| ind get al he brus s se o the al i}? If 
some brushes are smaller, large brushes are deeper 
than thers and some will ge orn out sooner an others 
or some are not able to elean the halt ip as ould De 
elean a When all the brushe ire ie same imete pl 
them o e brush shaft and ‘ yearing en pro 
ceed to sé he brushes up into the halt-lap ps 
ot brush fibers seareely touen ie brass natrice T 
strip 1eedles are s¢ I Ww re rit lal 
can eas be done if the bn se ie and no 
binding e first place I e il ) N ) 


ing del 
and should 


that roll 


eve 


ye rel 


ivered to the 


oved. 


is lapping arow 


the detae 


times, 


ior 






h ng rolls 
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ean at all times and not found with one or two half- 


laps tull of neps and short fiber that have become matted 
clean 
brushes are set half- 
latter if the 


and bunches accumulated because the brush cannot 


But 
cleaned, 
is choked up and the proper exit for waste blocked. 


regardless of how the and 


aps there will be bunches on: the 
back 
Also, if there are any needles bent on the half-lap they 


will cause a bunch. 


Fifth. We get 
amount of waste taken out, for anvone can go 


a good clean and perfect web for the 
to any ol 


ur combers and throw the web over the creel without 


causing a rupture in the web, and I am not afraid of 
anyone commenting about the quality of the web either, 
for I know of mills that take out two to three per cent 
the same class of work and 


more waste than we do, on 


ising the same cotton, and our yarns are evener and 
break better, and their yarns are neppier than ours. 
Sixth. We do not have any lap stop motion on our 
combers to prevent the tail end of the laps from running 
through to the half-lap. While I think they are a good 
thing to have on, providing the quality ‘of the help de- 
mands it, we are not bothered much with this evil, and 
if a lap does run out, there is no damage done to the 
half-lap owing to the manner in which I have all the 
ribbon lap machine tenders instructed on how to put the 
end of the lap over the wood spool when starting to make 
They 
width, so when a lap is 
s not noticed, the end of the lap being even and the full 


another lap. have to overlap the spool the full 


running out on the comber, and it 


width of the spool will, nine times out of ten, run through 
to the end of the lap, and as soon as the sliver in the 
pan comes light the sliver tumbler spoon will tip and stop 


the machine. 


Seventh. All combers should be reset at least once a 


vear regardless of the quality. On quality yarns, every 


six to nine months at the longest and the top combs should 


be set periodically like the general overhauling, only often- 


er, say for a section of 50 combers every two months, that 
averaging about six a week. 
Eighth. The brushes should be turned around periodi- 


cally, also taking one or two a week, that depending on 


« 


the amount of combers on the section and also the amount 


of help a man has, for I have found that in some mills 


they expect the comber man to have this done and that 


done and no help to do it with and only the same amount 


The brushes must be turned, because 


+4 


of time to do it 1 


after running so long a time at the speed they do, the 


f one direc- 


bristles become kind of hooked or leaning in 


tion, and by taking them out the difference can be told by 
running the haad first one wav and then the other against 
the tip of the bristles. After turning them and putting 
loose on the shaft 


haif-lap 


them back into place leave the brushes 


and turn them individually by hand through the 


and it wil] be found how much they need raising. for 11 


hey are not turned or raised they cannot keep the half- 


ap cleaned and the latter will get all clogged up between 


the strips and stop the fibers from being bedded into the 


alf-laps during the period of combing by the latter. 


Ninth. 


her of things to write about, but 


In answer to the last question there are a num 


before I write of son 

of these things that play an important part in producing 
good clean work I want to say one thing, and that is, to 
produce good clean work or quality work, as you may savy, 
given a 


trom any grade of cotton, the comber has to be 
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chance to show its ability, and to do that cannot be re- 
stricted to a certain percentage of waste, It is essential 
to increase the machines’ combing field, not to decrease it. 
By that I mean let the half-lap and top comb comb ail that 
they can. Say for instance, the comber was taking 16 per 
cent of waste out and it was decided to increase it to 18 
per cent to produce better work, regardless on which type 
of machine the change is made or who makes it, the comb- 
ing field or ability is increased, which shows right away the 
ability of the comber was restricted in the first instance. 

There are several parts on a comber that are impor- 
tant in producing good clean work by assisting each other 
through being set to be capable of maintaining the quality 
that another part has already done, so it is practically im- 
possible to name one part that is the most importaat, us 
I will show. 

Suppose that the nipper knife is set to the half-lap 
25/1000s distance, and that is as close as I would advise, 
then the half-lap has the chance to thoroughly comb the 
tip of the lap. Now it is up to the top eomb to do its 
work by being able to enter the lap as soon as possible and 
penetrate the cotton deep enough. If it does not, then the 
fibers drawn through the top comb do not receive as good 
a combing as that part of the fibers combed by the half- 
lap and the quality is not maintained. Or say the nipper 
knife is not set close to the half-lap, then the latter cannot 
give the tip of the lap a good combing, because its comb- 
ing field is restricted and the top comb is given a poor 
chance to show what it ean do. As I have shown the reason 
why it is impossible to name one part that is the most im- 
portant on a comber to produce the foregoing results, I 
will now name all the important parts and things. 


Nipper knife to half-lap; good brushes to clean the 
half-lap; keep the half-laps in good condition; top combs 
must be kept in condition and set to comb the cotton thor- 
oughly; time the top combs enter the cotton; the detach- 
kept in good condition and 
roll; 
of feeding; amount fed; and weight of lap. 
doffer back it should be kept in good condition, for a bad 
fiber and 


ing rolls (leather) should be 


detaching; time 


If there is a 


parallel to the bottom steel time 


fillet on the doffer will only accumulate short 


form bunches and they get carried back onto the half-lap; 


time nipping; the setting of the cushion plate and feed 


roll to the detaching roll; and the angle of nipper knife 
and top comb also are important. 


I will not say anything about cotton, for some cottons 


are evener bodied and contain less nep and leat than 


others, and when a comber man is informed what per cent 


sets the combers to the best of his 


of waste to take out he 


ability to produce as good work as can be attained under 
the existing conditions. 
The last thing I want to say is to let the half-lap and 


top comb do all the combing they are able to do if rood 
is desired. 
letter will be of 


elean work 


I trust that my 


mi 


and to other readers of Corron and that I have covered the 
( Mass.) 


interest to “N. C, 


subject as fully as he desires. Jock 


A. Klipstein & Company, 644-652 Greenwich St., New 
York City, have recently issued a booklet descriptive of the 


sizes, softeners and finishes manufactured by that com- 


pany for the textile trade. 









Using a Motor Driven Card Stripping Roll 
Eprtor Corton : 

I have noted in the June issue of Corron, on page 824, 
the letter of inquiry from “J. F. L. (Ala.)” in regard to 
using an individual motor for stripping motor driven cards 
equipped with an individual motor drive. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing information on this subject may be of interest to 
him and other readers who noticed this question and would 
like to learn of experiences along this line. 


I know of one application where the iil a 114- 


uses 
h.p., 1,200 r.p.m. motor with special torque to drive the 
eard 
with 


mounted on a hollow sleeve 


and a small stripper motor of intermittent rating, 
34 rated horse power, 1,200 r.p.m., with armature 
for direct connecting to the 
shaft of the stripping brush. 

The scheme of control used here is to have one magnetic 
switch mounted remote from a set of 16 ecards, this switch 
The 


solenoid coil for the magnetie switch is also wired to each 


being wired up to a plug receptacle at each card. 


eard. 

The motor is portable and ean be earried around from 
one ecard to the other. 
motor would ‘be ample for 16 to 20 cards. 
controlled in the following way: The motor is furnished 


It was figured that one stripping 
The motor is 


with terminals carried through a flexible conduit with a 
plug at the end for inserting in a receptacle. The circuit 
is not alive until the push button circuit or solenoid circuit 
is closed through a snap switch mounted on the motor. 
Another scheme tor the control of this motor, which 
may be of interest to your readers, is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. The plan is to use the same magnetie 
switch and the same motor, but the solenoid cirenit for the 


switch is wired up to a foot-operated push button station 
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at each card. This push button is a normally open switch. 
When the stripper motor is plugged into this receptacle, 
still 


magnetie switch 


the eireuit is open to the motor terminals until the 


is closed by the operator pressing on the 
foot-operated push button station with his foot. This ae- 


tion simply closes the solenoid ecireuit of the contactor 


switch, which immediately connects the motor to a live 
circuit. The advantage of this scheme is that the push 
button station is located in a convenient place for the 
operator when stripping and that the motor is automati- 
cally stopped as soon ad he removes his foot or walks 
away from the ecard. 

I have found that a %4 h.p, 1,200 r.p.m. motor takes 
eare of this stripping operation in a satisfactory way 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 239 


Excessive Breakage of Ends in Spinning. 


Epitor Corron: 


On the discussion page of the April number of Corron 


in the “How Other Men Manage” department appears a 


This 


letter under the heading “What’s the Matter With 
N. C.),” in answer to 


Spinning?” and signed “O. P. 
whieh I wish to give a few suggestions: Change the draft 


n ake 


change the draft on the second drawing 


on the first drawing to 5.02 or a 65 grain sliver; 


make a 
to 3.06 


the draft on 


to 5.06 or 
70 grain sliver; change the draft on the slubbers 
or make a .50-hank roving; and then change 
the speeders to 6.00 or make 1.50-hank roving. 


6.32, and this 


The actual draft on the spinning was 
change makes the actual draft on the spinning 9.30. This 
vives a more uniform draft all the way through. I feel 


sure if this change is tried out there will be a big improve- 


ment in the spinning. Also, will say in regard to travelers, 
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for the South”’ 


HE South’s Headquarters for scientifi- 
[cai prepared Basic Slag are our four 
immense plants at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama City, Bessemer and Ensley, Ala. 
combined daily 
During 1924, and 


These plants have a 
capacity of 6,300 tons. 
again in 1925, more than a million tons 
were used in concrete buildings, bridges, 
railroad ballast, built-up roofs and in all 
types of hard surfaced pavements. 


This large tonnage—made possible by the 


ideal geographical location of these plants 
and our ability to consistently quote favor- 
able delivered prices to all Southeast points 
—lends new meaning to that time honored 
phrase: 


“Basic Slag Headquarters for the South” 


Birmingham Slag Co. 
Slag Headquarters for the South 
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if 
with a regular No. 3 circle and have the opening made 


this contributor will have some No. 7 travelers made 


smaller, it will help his spinning much more than trying to 
run a No. 2 circle. I should like to have him go back to 
slubbers and close the rollers just as much as possible, take 
out all the twist possible and also close the rollers on the 
speeder as much as possible and take out all the twist that 
can be taken out. 

I should be glad to hear of the results of this change 
if tried out, and I am sure it would prove much better than 


the present lavout of drafts, ete. HR: R. (N, C.) 


Epitor Corron : 

Referring to a letter in the April number of Corron 
by “O. P. (N. C.),” will say that there are many things 
which could cause the ends to break down in the spinning, 
some of which I am giving herewith. To begin with, there 
are some things against him, things which he cannot rem- 
edy, probably, owing to his equipment of machinery; dou- 
blings in the picker room, doublings on the fly frame, also 
on the spinning frame. 

He does not mention the method he employs in handling 
the waste going back to be re-worked. Excessive scavenger 
waste, roving and other waste to be re-worked back through 
the mixing will certainly play havoe with breaking strength. 
Also spinning from a single roving at a roller speed and a 
spindle speed that is greater than the shop requires will 
certainly go against his spinning. 

Another thing which he does not mention is the diameter 
of his warp bobbins. Will say here that if he is using a 
bobbin that is under %-inch in diameter on a 2-inch ring, 
his bobbin is too small in diameter, and I would advise his 
getting a %-inch barrel bobbin. Still another thing against 
his spinning is the warp wind. 

It may be in the case of this contributor that the man- 
agement does not want to spend the money for the purchase 
of a filling builder that will decrease the tension at spool- 
ing, nevertheless, seeing this condition as he indicates, I 
would advise putting on filling wind and speeding the ring 
rail down fast and running it up slowly. This will help 
the balloon of the traveler and aJlow him to arrive at a 
more balanced traveler to suit his ease. He should not run 
his frames higher than shop speeds require and should 
work on his waste problem all he can to reduce it in all de- 
partments of the carding and spinning. 

Reworked waste makes weak roving and yarns. [| 
would suggest that he make his roving a little heavier, just 
so he can draw 8.50 or 8.75 on the spinning and shorten it 
on the fly frames. Too long a draft on the fly frame is 
worse than a little longer draft on the spinning, especially 
on single roving. 

So far as the traveler is concerned, he can not get a 
traveler to give a uniform tension throughout the entire 
doff on a warp wind, for the simple reason that the bob- 
bin is increasing in diameter all the time, every layer of 
varn changes the traveler governing the centrifugal force 
of the increasing diameter speed of the bobbin, but on a 
filling wind this is not so great, the only difference being 
between the first doffing to a full bobbin, which is just the 
distance of the throw of the ballooning at the bottom ot 
the bobbin to the top of the bobbin when the frame is 
filled, or the bobbin rather. “O. P.” will never get a um- 
form traveler to suit his ease with the warp wind. The 
filling wind should work wonders in the running of his 
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spinning, and I would advise that he cut that speed and 
work on quality for a while, and quantity will take care of 


itself, J. F. L. (Ana) 


EpiTor Corron : 

In the April issue of Corron “O. P. (N. C.)” wants to 
know what is the matter with his spinning. Well, I want 
to emulate the spirit of “Old Timer” and do my bit to help 
him out. This contributor states: 

“If I put on a traveler to hold the balloon down, when 
the frame gets nearly full it will pull the ends down after 


the frame is doffed. And if I use a traveler that won’t pul 


the ends down when the frame first doffs, they will balloor 
so much when the frame gets ful! that thev will lash down 
then.” 

Right here I want to say that the trouble is not in the 
tvpe of traveler. The trouble may be in the diameter of 


the empty bobbin. Remember this, the smaller the hobbit 
barrel, the more the path of the yarn coincides with the 
radius of the ring. Such a condition creates a pull that 
no type of traveler can overcome and prevent. ballooning 


when the bobbin is full. 


I think the trouble is in the thread board. “O. P.” 
should go at the trouble as follows: Put on a travel 


that will prevent ballooning when the set is full, and next, 
raise his thread board enough to ease up the tension afte. 
doffing the frame. 


His carding hang-up in my judgment is o. k. 


Epiror Corton : 

Replying to “O. P. (N. C.)” in regard to the difficulty 
he is having with his spinning. On account of the nature 
of this trouble it is difficult to say that the excessive end 
breakage in the spinning room is due to any one condition 
that he has reported. Due to the fact however, that I have 
had experience with 13s yarn I am going to give him a 
tentative layout that can be made to produce good results. 
By following this and watching closely the details of man 
ufacture he can get better than the manufacturers speed 
and a breaking strength as good or better than Draper's 
new standard from cotton of 15/16-inch staple. 

The machinery details listed in this inquiry are about 
right for the yarn spun, and I do not believe the trouble 
is due to the inadaptability of the machinery listed. 

The party making this inquiry stated that he is using 
l-inch cotton, which, if true, is more than adequate for 


the yarns spun, but there is now so much trouble being 


experienced by the mills on account of short staple cotton 
that I want to suggest that he adopt some regular and 
svstematie method of checking the actual deliveries ] 
inch cotton is now being sold at a big premium and it 
would be possible to effect quite a saving to his mill by 
using 7-ineh to 15/16-ineh cotton for 13s yar Where 
other conditions are right this staple will give an adequate 


breaking strength 

Of first importance in the manufacture of yarn is the 
method of laving out the cotton mix. Place as many bales 
as possible around the bale breaker and if there is room a 
mix should not contain less than 12 to 15 bales. These 
should be selected for grade, staple and character to repre- 
sent an average of the cotton available. The operator 
should feed small quantities from each bale opened secur 


ing as good a mix as possible. Where practicable, the in 

















































stallation of ageing rooms and conditioning of the cotton 
for two or three days will be found very helpful to the 
yarn and very economical for the mil] in the matter of sav- 
ing waste. The modern compressed or high density cotton 
needs to be aged before being fed into the mill so that the 
fibers will stand the cleaning action of the beaters. 

“O. P.” does not state if he has two or three beaters 
in his picker room processes, nor does he say how many 
eveners he has. If there are no eveners on his hoppers 
he will find it a great help to have these installed. Pres- 
ent day practice calls for at least two eveners in the picker 
room, whether there are two or three processes. These 
eveners must of course be set properly so that the fulerum 
is at the same point on each machine and they should make 
a standard lap with either three or five laps up on the 
apron. An evener that will not do this is not operating 
satisfaetorily. 

At this point I am going to offer a tentative layout of 
drafts that I believe will give good results on this yarn: 


roaker laps .....+.:. ..-- 16 ounces 
OE) ee ee 141% ounces 
Se ee ee ee 55 = grains 
Finisher drawing sliver ...... 58 grains 
Slabber roving ........ 050%. 60 hank 
SPOSEOR ROVE 6. nce ss vases 1.90 hank 


It will be noted that this layout contemplates several 
changes from the schedule that “O. P.” has furnished and 
I am going to explain my reason for so doing. First of 
all, I have recommended an increase of about 20 per cent 
in the weight of the finisher lap, which will allow for a re- 
duction in beater speeds in the picker room. He did not 
give his picker speeds, but these should be as low as it is 
possible to have them and still be able to keep up with 
the cards. There should be about 100 blows per inch on 
the pickers divided about as follows: Breakers—35 b. p. i.; 
finishers—65 b. p. i. Few mills have sufficient picking ca- 
pacity and it is an even bet that the slower speeds will be 
helpful to “O. P.” 

Next, I have shown the ecard sliver to be only 55 grains, 
which is two grains lighter than his present sliver. These 
two changes give an increased ecard draft which is desirable 
for various reasons. Drafts beyond the cards can be made 
easier and picking behind them can be slowed down as ex- 
plained. Drawing drafts are slightly less than 6.00 and 
the slubber draft is shortened to about 4.15. Speeder and 
spinning drafts are lengthened somewhat because it has 
been found more desirable to have the longer drafts in the 
later processes. At present I am using a draft of about 
9.40 on one number of roving with spinning drafts be- 
tween 13.00 and 14.00 on double roving. This runs well, 
in fact better than the same number ran when drafts were 
higher in the earlier processes. 

Of next importance are the settings employed in the 
various processes. In the picker room the beater settings 
to feed roll should be 3/16-inch to 14-inch for blade or 
Buckley beaters with a closer setting for a Kirschner beat- 
er. The grid bar settings cannot be given because the vari- 
ations in the condition of the stock will determine this. 
Poorly opened cotton does not clean well in the picker 
room for a number of reasons, one of them being fhuat ir 
does not permit of sensitive setting of the grid bars. Where 
the cotton is well opened and aged thoroughly it is possible 
to even take out from two to five of the grid bars alto- 
gether without taking out good fibers in the motes to ex- 
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cess. For this grade of work the card settings should be 
about as follows: 


Feed plate to licker-in ................. 012 
Oe a ee bre 

Mote knives—bottom ................0.. ces 
Licker-in screen—blank part ............ .029 
Dndker-in {0 Cylinder... <5 66.0565 6408 ks .012 
Cylinder screen to cylinder back......... .029 
Cylinder sereen to cylinder middle ........ .058 
Cylinder screen to cylinder front.......3/16-inch 
op ES ES eee te ee ere ree 011 
RS SACOE A VOI EOE 2 oc icre dc ns dew da ae aes .007 
Darter covib to Golfer. 2.246646 secs ewes .012 
Back plate to cylinder .....5..505 0.660008. .029 


BAAD Or PIM IOD wise n ceva veces dvoces 
Stripper plate—bottom ................. 


You will notice that I have not given the setting of 
mote knives or stripper plate. These omissions are made 
for the reasons that local conditions will determine what is 
best. The same principles apply here that were mentioned 
in connection with grid bar settings. In addition, it will be 
found that the condition of the card clothing, frequency 
and thoroughness of stripping, and condition of the stock 
will determine the proper setting of the stripper plate. It 
is a good idea, however, to have the bottom part of this 
plate at least .005 closer to the cylinder than the top. This 
helps to draw the fibers closer to the surface of the cylin- 
der and makes for a better and more orderly arrangement 
of the fibers on the doffer. In order to do this it is some- 
times necessary to file the cast iron supports on the ends 
of the plate. 


After suitable settings have been adopted it is necessary 
to build around the cards a careful and thorough-going 
system of checking the settings, grinding, stripping, clean- 
ing and in fact every operation must be carefully watched 
in order to secure uniformly good results. To do this re- 
quires much thought and considerable time, but “O. P.” will 
find that he is liberally repaid for his efforts. 

After the stock leaves the cards its processing is large- 
ly a matter of drafting and doubling. Variation in weight 
and smoothness can be preserved somewhat by this later 
treatment, but it is impossible to overcome defects origi- 
nating in the early processes. Of primary importance in 
this connection is the setting of the drafting rolls. I will 
not attempt to give definite settings, but will only lay down 
general principles, which if followed, should produce the 
best results. Roll settings, as a rule, should be as close 
as can be used without damage to the staple of the cotton 
or in spinning, without cockles showing up in the yarn. 
“O. P.” can determine by trial what is best for his work. 
In this connection it is probably worth while to mention 
that with the exception of specially constructed waste ma- 
chinery little of our cotton mill equipment is made so that 
it can be set too close for cotton of less than 1-inch staple. 
To illustrate, on almost any spinning frame it is impos- 
sible to set the rolls close enough to show cockles on one 
inch cotton or less. When using one inch cotton it is 
sometimes noticed that cockles appear, but investigation 
will always show that there is mixed staple giving some 
fibers sufficiently more than one inch to cause the frouble. 
This mixing of staple usually oceurs at the gin where two 
successive bales ginned are of different length staple. A 
farmer never gets all of his own seed when his cotton is 
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ginned, but he gets some of the fellow’s before him. That 
next year he is innocently growing cotton of mixed staple, 
and after several years the long staple will be all over 
the community. The best way to overcome this is to use 
the one piece saddle which removes the weight from the 
middle spinning roll and reduces the tendency to cockle. 

Now that I have given some of the fundamentals to be 
observed all the way through spinning, I am going to 
give a few specific points that will perhaps have direet 
bearing on the excessive number of ends breaking on his 
spinning. 

At the drawing frame there is great possibility of in- 
creasing variation and unevenness. Numbers of mills do not 
follow the practice of continuous ereeling but instead set 
in a full creel and run it out all at one time. This pro- 
duces about twice the per cent variation that occurs when 
little will 
more to say about variation, but I wanted to mention this 


continuous ereeling is done. A later I have 
in connection with drawing frames. 

On the slubbers and speeders it is necessary to use great 
sare in a number of matters. 
tion of speeds and twist. The spindle speed on the slub- 
bers should be about 600 and on 8 x 4 fly frames about 
1000 r.p.m. The twist should be determined 
care. Too little will cause thin places and too much will 
make the drafting on the spinning frames difficw|t 


First of all comes the ques- 


with grext 


and vsr- 


lations excessive. It is hard to give twist factors unless 
the staple of cotton is known but if the cotten is actually 
one inch as “QO. P.” states then a factor of 1.2 on slubbers 


and 1.3 on speeders should be all right. 

In addition to speeds and twist the other important: fae 
tors to be watched on the fly frames are lay and tension. 
first 


These two are dependent on each other and ‘t ‘s nee- 


essary to determine the lay which should be about 9.3 « 
square root of the hank equals the correct coils per 1-inch 
on the bobbin. After this the tension should be adjusted 
so that it will not be necessary to shift the cone belt from 
the beginning to the end of the doff. Sometimes this is 
quite hard due to the mental attitude of the help which 
tension can be secured. 


must be overcome before uniform 


I am now going to list a few things that “O. P.” ean 
check up on in his spinning room which might have some 
bearing on the excessive end breakage at this point. 


1. Roll Covering 7. Bad Skewers 


2. Saddles, Stirrups and 8. Travelers that do not 
weightings fit the ring 
3. Insufficient or improp- 9. Bad rings 
er oiling 10. Bad gears or gears not 
4. Temperature and hu- properly set 
midity 11. Irregular twist in rov- 
5. Condition of frames ing 
6. Variations 12. Incorrect setting rolls 


There are numbers of other things that could be listed 
as trouble makers but the above list includes many things 
that are responsible for trouble in some mills. 

Previously I mentioned something about variation in 
weights and stated that I would have more to say about 
this later on. If I were to try to put my fingers accurate- 
ly at “O. Ps” trouble I would say that this was perhaps 
his greatest. trouble, and this because of the way he says 
The fact that a change of one 
number in the weight of his travelers will carry him all 
the way from ballooning to pulling down his ends. The 
heavy ends will balloon and the light ends will pull down. 


that his travelers behave. 
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Now if “O. P.” 


his variations he 


will weigh one side of yarn and figure out 


will be able to find just how many ends 


are really 13s and if he will go back and work on some of 
the things suggested for the earlier processes he will find 


that his spinning will do better. 


I am going to make just one more specific suggestion 
and that is for “O. P.” to reduce his spindle speed to a 
little below standard instead of a little above. This will 


help the running of his work a great deal and he will not 


miss the production to any appreciable extent. 
Contrisutor No. 1516. 
Loose Gauge Settings 
Epitor Corton : 


I noticed from the letter submitted by (Ga.)” 


“ER: Eb 


in the April, 1926 number of Corron that supports the 
tight and loose gauge advocates. He savs he has the 
gauges to go by but cannot alwavs et to lose gwauges be 
cause of some conditions that evidently won’t allow 

I should think it was a ease of n ghty queer conditions 
when one cannot use his gauges. Whi ould it not be 
better to sell the gauges and put the money in the bank, 


where it would rate some interest? 

When this contributor sets to a loose 7 or a loose 10. 
as the case may be, he assumes that his ecards are set to a 
7 or a 10 are tney: 


gauge, but They are 


more than likely set to an 8 or a 9 in one case, and to ar 
11 or 12 in i 


tight and loose settings; one never knows to 


is the trouble with so-called 


the other. That 


what 


rauge 
the cards are set. 


In a ease like this wouldn’t it be much more sensible 


to set to a thicker gauge? Then a man would really know 


to what he had set. What is the use of a person lying to 


} 


himself and trying to make himself believe something which 


is not true? Why doesn’t “R. H.” go over his loose set 


tings with heavier and find out just what he is 


rauges 


setting to? 





J. N. C. (Mass.) 
Finishing 2.35 Drill. 
Epiror Corron: 
This is in reply to the question from one of your 
contributors with reference to starchmg a 2.35 drill. The 


inquirer does not state so, but I presume this is dyed 


khaki and that he wants it weighted up. This whole sub- 


ject is one on which I think most everybody is experiment- 
ing at the present time. There seems to be a demand for 
more and more weight all the time, and as the weight is 
increased, the serate r, as we call it—or as the inquirer 
mentions, making a mark when his fingers run over it 


is more pronounced. 


We are right now in the midst of some experimenting 


and do not feel that we are in position to offer anything 


particular interest at the present time. 


ror No. 212. 


that would be of 


CONTRIBI 


Epitor Corron: 


ith reference to 


In reply to the question w finishing 


2.35 yard drill to weigh seven ounces per yard, I have 
never found it possible to weight cloth of this construction 
to seven ounces per yard and keep away from the tendeney 


to scratch. My experience has been that there is a reas- 
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These Advantages 





Have Been Fully Proven 













HEN we tell you that Columbus has a 


Dependable hydro-electric power 









combination of natural and developed ad- Reliable native-born labor 

; i : No labor disputes or strikes 

vantages peculiarly favorable to rapid industrial Big surplus supply of cotton 

ein bee Coal, iron and timber handy 

growth all we need cite in proof of this is the Rail and river transportation 

: r Very low building costs 
history of any, or all, of our large enterprises. Pure, soft river water 
s . Absolute freedom from malaria 

They began in a modest way and have grown Pure drinking water supply 

. Plenty of low rental houses 

steadily. Efficient street transportation 





Fine churches and schools 


ir Bonds to pave all main roads 
Within the past fourteen months, 21 of our Fuisedly suiblic eudtinasat 





major industries have made expansions which Five Years 
Tax Exemption 






increase their production all the way from 33 









1-3 to 100 per cent, thirteen new plants have 






been established and two others will be an- 







nounced within a short time. Such confidence 


on the part of home capital is convincing. 
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ynable limit to which cloth should and can be loaded with- 
out seratching, and if this limit is exceeded scratching is 
bound to result. This is particularly true now that gray 
mills are using so much more gray sizing than formerly; 
in other words, the so called 2.35 drill when desized prior 
to dyeing will weigh much lighter than 2.35, and it is ab- 
solutely impossible to restore this loss in weight and add 
a whole lot more weight without getting more loading in 
the cloth than it can possibly carry. 

It will therefore be little use for me to attempt to 
describe a method of doing something that I do not believe 
ean be done properly. 

I do believe that the formula suggested by your con- 
tributor contains too much starch and not enough glucose. 
The type of machine, material and density of rolls, ete., 
have an important bearing on the result. 

The only real suggestion that I can give is that your 
contributor be satisfied with a less finished weight for this 
construction and I believe he will then overcome the ten- 


’ 


ceney to serateh. 


Contrisutror No. 213. 





Spinning Cotton Waste on the Can Frame. 
Epitor Corton : 

Many of our cotton spinners and manufacturers are 
fast becoming impressed with the idea, which is the correct 
one, that in certain localities and countries abroad they are 
utilizing their waste cottons far better than we are. In 
Germany, for instance, they are importing our soft waste 
and linters, ete., and returning us, made from this same 
source, coarse towelings, scrubbing cloths, dish rags, cheap 
cotton flannelings, flannelettes and other goods. 

The counts of yarn used for these, especially the filling, 
are very coarse and run from 1s to 5s or even finer and 
are usually made from waste, and there has been a great 
deal of interest of late years shown in the spinning and 
weaving of waste yarns in the cheapest and most economi- 
eal manner. 

It is always well to remember that waste spinning is 
always tremendously productive, not because the stock trav- 
els faster than the finer goods, but because of the low counts 
that are usually spun and the small amount of twist they 
are given, so that if a waste mule spinning 3s counts can 
produce 21 hanks per spindle per week, this will equal 
about seven pounds per spindle. A cotton mule on ordi- 
nary cottons of about 30s will produce something like 30 
hanks per spindle per week, which only equals one pound 
per spindle, whereas it would equal 742 pounds of 4s yarn. 

It is not known to many persons who are interested in 
cotton waste spinning that there are machines much used 
in the spinning of cotton waste or wool which, at any rate 
as far as coarse numbers are concerned, do their work 
well and economically, and which are entirely different in 
both principle and make, as well as practically from the 
self-acting mule, the fly frame or the ring frame. 


The Can Frame. 

One of the most curious of these peculiar spinning 
frames that are used and built for cotton waste is usually 
called the “Can Spinning Frame.” So far as the spindles 
go this machine is largely made on the same lines and the 
principle is the same as the well known filling winding 
machine that is often used in a somewhat extended manner 
upon bleached and dyed coarse hank yarns that have been 
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treated and again rewound in the form of big cops as fill- 
In this 
ean frame the cotton strands from long condenser bobbins 


ing to be used in the shuttles of the big looms. 


are usually used and are converted into yarn that is quite 
suitable to be used as the filling for coarse goods. 

On the waste mule, however, these long condenser bob- 
bins are placed in the mule creel in the same form as when 
taken from the condenser, but this is not true when these 
condenser bobbins are placed on the can spinning frame. 
In the latter case the condenser bobbin is usually made with 
an end that is removable, and in this way each separate 
round of cotton is drawn off separately and by itself froin 
the end of the long condenser bobbin. This small portion 
of the cotton (comparatively) is then taken and nut inside 
9-inch 


isual diameter, but 


which is only about 3-inches or so deep. Every one of these 


a specially made can of the 


shallow cans is fitted with a lid or cover and this lid con- 
tains a control aperture through which the cot‘on strand is 

The most distinctive feature is a twisting or drawing bv 
these cans and it gives its name to the machine, but it must 
be noted that the yarn is not twisted by the spindle but by 
a moderately quick rotation of the can itself. These shallow 
cans of the condenser cotton form in reality the creel of 
the machine and they are placed low down in the front of 
the machine just as are the bobbins of a winding frame. 
The cotton spool which is loose, fits just inside the ean and 
the strand of cotton itself is drawn from the center of the 
cotton spool and not from the outside of it and goes through 
a small aperture in the middle of the can. The way in 
which the cotton thread is held by both ends and the rela- 
tion of the aperture in the ean lid to the point at which 
the cotton is leaving the spool inside make it quite possible 
for twist to be inserted, therc being some sort of resem- 
blance between this principle of twisting and that by which 
a draw frame coiler is said to put a little twist in the sliver, 
although the can of the can frame revolves very much fast- 
er than the can of the coiler, and therefore much more twist 
is inserted. 

If we compare it with a spindle, the speed of a can is 
exceedingly slow and the can machine is not fitted well 
for making finer counts of cotton waste yarn, say anything 
above 5s, not exactly because its twisting capacity is lim- 
ited, which of course counts, but because there is no draft 
in the machine either by roller drawing or carriage draft. 
Of course the ordinary condenser mule is limited, the draft 
being only about two, but to be able to readily draw the 
condenser end from 4s into 8s is different from being 
forced to leave the end at 4’s counts just as fed to the 
machine. 

One of the manifest differences between the can frame 
and all the other waste spinning frames in their effect on 
This is in faet 
not a spinning frame at all, but merely a twisting frame 


cotton yarn is explained by the foregoing. 


since spinning implies both twisting and attenuation. It 
is a good machine for producing coarse wefts of low twist 
up to about 4s counts. Every strand of cotton comes from 
the center of the can and passing upward through and 
over suitable guides and thence through the slit in the 
cone shaped cup is wound upon the spindle in cop form. 
This machines requires little power to turn it according to 
the weight of yarn produced and is the simplest one de- 
vised for twisting or spinning textile fibers and requires 
little skill in handling it. The ean is made to suit the di- 
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ameter of the full condensing bobbin produced on the fin- 
isher card and causes a wide spindle gauge of about 101% 
inches. The machine is double sided the same as a winding 
frame and resembles a winding frame more than a spin- 
ning frame. 

To a mule or a ring frame man, one who has never con- 
sidered the cone cup method of placing yarn in cop form 
an examination of the resultant cop will be rather sur- 
prising. Such cops are well built, and may be produced 
either on full length spools or without such foundation. 

This filling winding and cop shaping principle used on 
the filling winding machine, which we will omit here, is 
the one that is essentially adopted on the can filling frame 
for waste with perhaps this difference, that for the reg- 
ular size of bobbin or cop built up on the filling winder 
the yarn remains on the thin bobbin and the bobbin itself 
is placed in the shuttle and the yarn is drawn off the coned 
extremity just the same as a mule cop or a ring frame bob- 
bin. In the can frame, however, the cops attain a very 
large size in order to hold a sufficient length of the very 
thick yarn, so that any dimensions of cop up to 10 inches 
in length and 3 inches in diameter may be attained. These 
cops are taken from the spindle and used without any bob- 
bin inside. There is another feature about these cops and 
that is that in the loom the yarn is not drawn off the end 
of the nose or cone top, but is drawn from the inside of 
the cop, starting at the base or thick part. This method 
of drawing out the filling of course accommodates itself 
to the method of helping to hold a large cop in the shuttle 
by a band pressing against its outside or a longitudinal 
thin the the inside 
sauses little or no trouble, and a very little amount of waste 
and is much helped by the method used in the can spin- 


This unwinding of from 


rod. cop 


ning frame of crossing the yarn on the cone. 

In the can winding frame the yarn is much more cross- 
ed, both up and down, 64 inches of yarn being usually 
taken the length of this 
helps quite a lot in preventing the cops from breaking and 


cone, and 


several times across 


in giving easy and certain unwinding from the inside of 
the cop. The yarn is built up on a spindle revolving in a 
conical iron cup, and the spindle is gradually forced up- 
wards by the increasing diameter of the cop, until the lat- 
The steel spindle is then drawn 


ter is sufficiently long. 


out and the cop removed from it. 
attained, each spindle and its companion can are prompt 


The full length being 


ly stopped by an automatie stop motion, which acts sep 


arately for each thread so that the whole frame need not 
be stopped at one time. 

This machine, being a double sided one, covers quite a 
to 80 as 


width over all, as it is made of a size up cans 


required. If the yarn has to be bleached or dyed before 


going to the next process this machine can be easily adapt 


ed to wind this yarn in hank form instead of in cop form 
for filling. 
This can frame is specially used in the case of very 


coarse yarns spun from some of the poorest material used 
in cotton waste spinning. Such stuff will not stand any 
draft at all and this machine only twists without drafting. 
Much of this coarse cheap stuff is, however, used in back- 
ing and filling some exceeding good carpets and will take 
almost any color in dyeing very readily. 

This machine is used for spinning a soft twisted weft 
yarn for low counts up to 3s, and this yarn is well adapted 
for cotton blankets, cleaning cloths, carpets, ete. 


W. B. (Marne). 
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Questions on Long Draft. 


Epiror Corton : 


As I predicted not so long a grea 


ago, 


ing and spinning of cotton is here. A to the textile 


show in Boston proved that. I know a few mill manager 


who have decided to adopt the new method of drafting 
known as the draft rod system. No doubt many of the 
readers saw this method of dratting when at the textile 
show. I am willing to admit that like many mor 


men, I know little about the method. However. I want to 


point out in this article what has been running th 


rougn my 


mind since I had the opportunity of 


seeing this methor 


operate. 

The operation or treatment ol the fibers is similar t 
that of the trumpet on a drawing frame. If the bore i 
the trumpet is small as compared with the size of the 
sliver, friction results, and this causes a certain amount 
of draft between the trumpet and the calender rolls, an 


slack web. To cure this, we must either change the calender 
roll gear or use a trumpet with a larger bore. 

Take a walk through any card room and watch the 
webs on the drawing frames, and you will discover that the 
web changes position due to uneven places in the sliver 
caused by stripping and uneven laps. 


Let us now consider the efficiency of the draft rod. As 


I was given to understand, the reception or opening 
through which the strand passes, is tapered slightly. 
Whether it is tapered or not, the action, as stated, is s 
ilar to that of the drawing frame trumpet, because the 
light and heavy places in the strand will increase or de 
crease the friction. 

I fail to see where the draft ean be positive, for the 
reason that the heavy places will cause more friction and 
the light places less friction. 

Again, will lumps or foreign matter cause the strand 


to break as it does in the drawing frame trumpet? 


No practical carder will deny that all earding slivers 


after the card is stripped, 


We also know 


vary; again, we know that 


have a much lighter sliver. that 


great difference in sizing the drawing sliver from full cans 


at the back and nearly empty ones. And we know that 


drawing frame tenders will make faulty piecings that 


places in the finished drawing. 


heavy and light 


there are many defective places in the finished drawing 


sliver. That is why we double at every opportunity. 

I am in a state of quandary in the matter. What I 
would like to know is this: (1) How ean this new method 
of drafting eliminate the faulty places without doubling 
when making fine yarns? 2) In making varn 
stock will the draft rod allow lumps to pass through? 


I was told that there are over 2,000,000 spindles rut 
England 
ul, I 


drafting is by friction 


ning in on the foregoing 
say this is justice to the maker 


very success{ 


other method of 


the draft rod there appears to be light leather aprons 
through which the strand passes Wasu (R. I 


W. ( | ivior, who s we known ! the textile field. 
has joined the Duplan Silk Corporation, and will trave 


| ] + } + 
headquarters in Johnston 


H. 


the South, with 
lotte, N.C. H. 
Charlotte office. 


Cannon continues in 
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A Novel Harness Motion 


Howard C. McKenna, of the Planters’ and Merchants’ 
Mills, Inc., New Braunfels, Texas, has invented a new kind 
of harness motion with which fancies can be woven on a 
two-harness loom, through the introduction of an extra 
harness. This application is illustrated in the accompany- 
ing photograph and line drawing, showing the principle 
applied to a four-box Crompton & Knowles automatic two- 


. harness cam loom. Any desired weave may be secured, so 


long as it is a multiple of two, that is, 6/2, 4/4, 2/4, ete. 

It will be noted that the extra harness introduced to 
weave the silk is operated by the box motion. In apply- 
ing this motion, the connecting lever from the interme- 
mediate to the dise crank is removed, and the intermediate 
is fastened to the box motion frame by a brace. The dise 
crank is then used to operate the extra harness, the weave 
being built on the box chain. One or two shuttles may 
be operated in the usual manner, and, as stated, any desired 
weave in multiples of two may be made. 

In order to change the loom back to a four-shuttle ging- 
ham motion, it is only required to remove the brace con- 
necting the intermediate to the frame and put back the 
connecting lever connecting the intermediate with the dise 
crank. 

At the Planters’ and Merchants’ Mill at New Braunfels, 
it is stated, 60 looms have been running in this manner 
successfully on day and night production for a year, and 
weavers operate twelve looms each. The simplicity of 
the application, it is pointed out, makes the cost of instal- 
lation for the motion but a few dollars per loom. Patent 
is pending on this harness motion. 
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Drafting Roving. 


Epitor Corron: 


Glancing through the May issue of Corron I noticed 
the question by “C. S. F. (Ala.)” on drafting roving, page 
651 and wish to submit my views, hoping that other read 
ers of Corton will do the same. 

Considering the question drafting from double roving, 
one roving being a hard frame bobbin and one a soft bob 
bin, it seems to me that before giving a definite opinion on 
the subject one should consider the probable causes for 
having such a condition of bobbins, as “C. S. F.” states 
some speeders make hard bobbins and others soft bobbins. 
I should like to hear from some other readers as 
opinion and to why these conditions exist. My own opin 
ion is that there must be something wrong in the speeder 
A hard bobbin, since 


to their 


room where such conditions exist. 
“C. §. F.” states his twist is the same, might be the re- 
sult of a difference in lay and tension combinations, hav 
ing a close lay would result in a firmer bobbin, a tight ten- 
With the same twist for 
the same hank roving, but one frame actually sizing heavier 
A difference 


sion would mean a firm bobbin. 


than another could result in a harder bobbin. 
in type of flyer used resulting in a heavier pressure at the 
“presser” or “paddle” would result in a harder bobbin. 
Doubtless there are other causes that others of Corron’s 
readers, especially “Wash (R. I.)” can bring to light. 
Now if “C. 
together and is certain that his twist is the same I cannot 


S. F.” will size the two rovings running in 


see why there should be any difference in the drafting at 
the spinning. On the other hand, if one roving is hard 
due to a heavier sizing and has the same twist as the other 
roving, it really has more twist in proportion to its actual 
size, then the two strands should not draft as readily as if 
both sizings are very nearly the same and the twist the 
same. It is the practice in some mills to run rovings of odd 
hanks together and clean up odd lots in yarn mills, but the 
result should not be as good as when two roviazs of the 
same size are used. 

I have seen where using self-weighted rolls on the mid- 
dle and back top lines of the spinning frame, setting well 
under the staple, the work running well, that a set of 
heavy roving may come in from the card room and when 
ereeled in with the other roving will result in “pulling 
through” the rolls. This is equivalent to an increase of the 
twist on a coarser hank, for the twist has not been changed, 
but if the sizing drops down one hank, one is getting a 
roving one hank heavier with the same twist as the other 


hank. 


[I also believe that an increase in quality of stock, the 


It results also in a harder speeder bobbin. 


twist remaining the same at the speeder, might result in a 
firmer bobbin, for this is apparently the same as an in 
crease of twist for poorer stock. 

The foregoing is my own opinion on the subject, and 
if “C. S. F.” ean give us the cause for his hard bobbins 
might aid in the discussion. 

Drafting is a drawing out process and is accomplished 
by the variation of speeds of two or more lines of rolls. 
Anything that tends to prevent the drawing out hinders 
proper drafting. If “C. S. F.’s” hard bobbin has no more 
twist, is not heavier or bulkier but sizes and twists the same 
as the soft bobbin then why should it have any effect on 


the drafting? 
I hope “Wash (R. I.)” and also “C. C. (N. 


who 


A 
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Cotton to “Spinning Ques- 
tions” will also respond to the inquiry of “C. S. F. (Ala.)” 
Bert (R. IT.) 


replied in the May issue ot 


Epiror Corron: 
-C.- 5 5 Ala.)’’ 


to know if there would be any difference in draft 


In the May issue of Corron wants 


ng roving 


on a spinning frame when drawn from a hard or a soft bob 


bin from the speeders. My answer is yes. However, as 


| 


suming both rovings having the same twist per inch, the 
difference would be slight. 

There are many reasons for the cause of a soft or hard 
bobbin on fly frames. However, the most common are, 
the space between the first and second drawing roll. The 
closer the setting, the more resistance is offered to the front 
roll and a slightly tighter tension is the result. The con- 


cause Some flyers have 


struction of the flyer may be the 
more angle in the hollow leg than others. 


How- 


ever, leaving the twist out of the question, when a bobbin 


The speed of the frame is generally the cause. 


is hard it is due to the pressure of the paddle on the surface 


Now if “C. S. F.” will take the trouble to 


of the bobbin. 
closely examine any presser paddle of any up-t 
tl e eye ol the 


he will find a groove or small channel near 


paddle under which the strand is drawn. Now, lay the 
pad on the surface of the bobbin lightly, and if the end 
of the paddle rests on the surface of the bobbin as it should, 
the strand will still have freedom in the groove. On the 


other hand, if you press slightly on the pad, you will find 
that the strand is held at that point 
Therefore, when you have a hard bobbin the strand con 


tains more twist than a soft one. To make my point clear, 


let us assume that the strand is held as firmly at the sur- 


face of the bobbin as it is at the drawing rolls. In such 
g n such a 


ease, we would always have the figured twist. Twist es- 


capes from under the presser pad at all times, but of 


course, the more the pressure at the termination of the 


twist that eseapes. 


hard 


running the 


presser pad, the smaller the amount of 
I would advise “C. S. F.” 


his drawing 


when running a and 


soft bobbin, if rolls are set for 
and second rolls another 


WasuH (R. I.) 


soft bobbins, to spread the front 
sixteenth. 

The Advantage of Vacations. 
Epitor Corron: 


“Old Timer” 


September issue of Corton, which showed him on his va- 


I was amused over the picture of in the 


cation trip. I could just picture him as he anticipated this 


vacation trip and the unusual things which happened to 


which he had not when he started out. 


him thought of 
h 


However, such things are all in the game played by the 
tourist, and the roadside garages are looking for just such 
customers and reaping a very good harvest therefrom. But 
it seems that “Old Timer’s” nerve was still with him as he 
contemplated making the necessary repairs which it would 
take to put him over on his journey, regardless of the 
radiator leaks or his 


leaking out, showing how the spirit of confidence will pop 


batteries overflowing and the acid 


up in a man who has made the practice of planning his own 
salvation through the difficulties of life’s struggles in the 
mill. There are so many times when such things happen 
to us and when we eannot wait to consult with and get 
up, but must act on our own 


the advice of those higher 
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initiative. Such a man is “Old Timer.” However, out of 
the worst experiences of life there is always something to 
be gained, and we can learn valuable lessons from the ex- 
periences of others. It takes nerve and initiative to work 
out one’s own salvation. 

As to what he is saying, of course that does not con- 
cern us greatly. In a measure, we have an idea as to what 
he might be thinking at this juncture. Also, we are led to 
believe that there is someone else with him on this journey 
from the looks of the baggage in the “flivver”; if so, why 
is it that this person is not a visible part of the scenery? 
It may be on account of the quality of the language, though 
their friendship should have been strong enough to have 
withstood the vicissitudes in the flivver game and the flow 
of language resulting therefrom. 

But getting back to the point which I had in mind when 
I started this letter, namely, when a man gets away from 
his struggles in the textile game he can look back on it, 
seeing things in a different light from that which he saw 
when he was in the midst of it all. Most of us eould get 
vacations from our work and experience a sense of recre- 
ation, but we do not always realize this until it is too 
late. It is all a matter of system, anyway. If it is under 
stood that the carder, or any other member of the over- 
seer’s bunch is to be off at a certain time it will be okeh 
It is planned for. Of course there are a good many novelty 
yarn mills where it is more difficult to get time off than it 
is in the plain cloth mills, but this can be “doped” out, and 
should be done for the overseer, for it is a hard grind, day 
in and day out, with him; the same thing nearly all the 
time. The overseers being worked overtime results in dull 
minds for days at a time. Under such conditions it is only 
a waste of time looking for improvement. It is a peculiar 
thing, but in order to see what should or should not have 
been done it is sometimes necessary for one to get on the 
other side of the fence. A vacation is a great thing if it is 
used for this purpose. The advantages to be gained from 
normal enjoyment and recreation of the human mind are 
countless ContTrinutoR No, 14 


Roving Twist and Humidity. 


Eprror Corron : 

lt “Contributor No, 3025" will have his roving changed 
from 1.75 h.k. to 1.65 h.k., using same twist tor the heavier 
roving, | am sure that his trouble will be overcome and 
that it will break better on the longer draft than on the 
shorter draft, 

I agree with his carder that weather has a lot to do 
with the good running of work. If you will notice, the 
work will be running best when the winds are from a certain 
direction, Please do not get the idea that I think bad 
weather is the cause of all bad running work, for I do not 
mean anything of the kind, however, I do claim that there 
is a time when weather conditions are ideal for the mann 
facture of cotton yarns. 

I have found that when ecards are running the best and 
fly frames are running bad that the spinning is running 
good 


Ss: CO. M: (NH; C:) 


Epiror Corron : 
I have just read the inquiry of “Contributor No. 3025” 


in the June issue of Corron with reference to roving 
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Samant by 12000 Spindle Mil 


Mill executives of some of the smaller mills have 
seriously questioned whether a Termaco Roving Bobbin 
Cleaner might be profitable for them though in larger 
mills it had been proved to pay for itself more than 
three times a year. 


To obtain exact data, an engineering organization, the 
A. C. Nielson Company, was retained to make an ex- 
haustive investigation of costs and savings where a 
Termaco was installed in a 12,000 spindle mill. 


This survey by its certified facts and figures shows an 
annual net return of 130% on the cost of a Termaco was 
secured by the 12,000 spindle mill. 


Not as remarkable a return as that of 314% secured by 
a 44,000 spindle mill, but a showing that definitely dem- 
onstrates the economic importance of the Termaco to 
mills of even less than 12,000 spindles. 


Executives of all mills using roving bobbins will find 
this new survey gives detailed information of savings 
which can be effected by a Termaco that will be of 
special interest to them. 
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twist and weather, and in his case, I believe the position his 
carder takes is in error. If, as the carder says, the twist 
is the same as they have been putting in for the past twelve 
months, that mill must have the best equipment in the 
South for keeping the mill cool and moist, and regardless 
of what they have, the roving must have enough twist to 
pull the full bobbin in the spinning creels to prevent stretch 
and breaking back. In our mill, on 5.00-hank roving, 
15/16-inch staple, we are putting in 140 times the square 
root of the roving, double roving in the creels, 30s yarn. 
He admits he has had one tooth more twist put in the rov- 
ing and the work is running better. Some people are from 
Missouri and must be shown before they will believe. If 
he will get the carder to add two teeth more twist to one 
set of roving, place this in one frame, note the break 
backs and the ends coming down while running one set, 
probably this will open his eyes regarding the weather. 

There are some things which must be watched. The 
steps in the creels must be free from dirt. All the steps, 
either glass, iron or porcelain, must be in good shape. The 
skewer points should be kept sharp and not allowed to ex- 
tend too far through the creels. The roving rod should 
be half-way between the top and bottom of the speeder 
bobbins; otherwise he will have roving breaking back. This 
is only in case a double deck creel is used. 


If all these points are looked after, it is up to the carder 
to make the roving run. The type of cotton he is running 
being of a low grade mixed staple, lots not even running, 
the twist in the roving must be watched carefully with each 
lot of cotton opened; otherwise there will be too much or 
not enough. Probably the superintendent might act as 
referee in the matter. If he suggests the extra twist, that 
would eliminate the position of the carder on the weather. 


OT. GN. C.) 


Epitor Corton: 

“Contributor No. 3025” asks about twist in roving and 
what it takes to put it through the spinning. There should 
always be enough twist in roving to pull off satisfactorily 
in the spinning, still there are lots of things that make it 
First, if the lay and twist is not 
Especially if 


hard for the spinning. 
correct then the roving will be stretched. 
the tension is incorrect the speeder tenders will take up 
on their racks and let off and consequently have stretched 
roving that certainly will cause bad spinning. 

If the correct lay and tension is put on a frame it 
should run months at a time without taking up or changing 
the tension. In the present mill where I have charge the 
speeder tenders do not touch the tension, and we have run 
our speeders with as low as two ends down per doff for 
weeks at a time. I do not think that weather is such a 
vital thing in the running of the speeders as it is in the 
running of the spinning. If sufficient humidifiers are in 
the spinning room to keep the relative humidity at 65 per 
cent, spinning will run day in and day out as “good run- 
ning work” if the proper grading of cotton is done. 

Nothing contributes to bad running work more than 
bad cotton. I have been through this experience many 
times until now I do my own grading and stapling. We 
are running 33s and 44s on flat inch cotton which means 
15/16-inch to l-inch cotton. We never allow a %-inch 
bale to go into the mix. 
raises havoe with the running of the work. 


Just a bale or so of %-inch eotton 
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Which Would You Rather Do— 


Cut Wages? 


Increase Production! 


HERE'S no doubt about the answer Ninety-nine 
executives out of a hundred would rather leave 


wages alone, and make their saving by increased 
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production. It not only avoids resentment, but it's 
also the way to save the BIGGEST MONEY. 


a 


Suppose you could increase the general produc: 
tive time of all your machinery merely five minutes 
a day! What would it mean in thousands of dollars 
a year saved to your company ? 


ee 





The Servis Recorder makes it easy to increase the 
productive time of all types of textile machinery 
Only one model for all. Write for the whole Story. 


THE SERVICE RECORDER COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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STOKES 
WOOL CUTTER 
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Prepares Wool for 
mixing and spinning 
with cotton. Cuts 
4 to 8 ends of rov- | 
ing from ball | 
wound tops at the 
rate of 250 to 300 
clips per minute. 
Length of cut ad- | 
justable up to 11/4” 


and is absolutely | 
uniform. Capacity | 
800 to 1000 lbs. 
per day. Only 14 


H.P. motor requir- 
ed to operate. 





Full information and 
quotation on request 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE CO. | 


5832 Tabor Road Olney P.O. 
PHILADELPHIA 








































































146 Baldwin St. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 
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‘se this Yardstick 
in buying Spools 


LESTERSHIRE 
Vulcanized 
FIBRE SPOOLS 


measure up to every one of 
these specifications 


Reduce direct labor costs. 
Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 


Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many mills 
this loss runs into thousands of dollars). 


Eliminate all possibility of injury to employees from 
rough or slivered spools. 


Increase about 10% the yardage on your spools. 
Eliminate warper kinks and knots due to spools. 


Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due to 
spools and thus increase warper production 
20% to 30%. 


Materially improve the quality of your warps; and 
thus better the quality and increase your 
production generally. 


Mill requirements cannot be fully met by 
ordinary spools. Wastes are too great — 
wastes which cancel many good profit dollars. 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools register 
a distinct decrease in spooling wastes; a 
marked increase in quality of production. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Southern Office: 
519 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 





August, 1926. 
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tion” all the time by manipulation of his windows, his hu- 
midifiers and his heating or ventilating system. 


For his further information, will state a little experience 


which I once had with my boss spinner. It was in the fall 
ot the year and he came to me saying that his room was 


orn up. I noted the condition of the outside atmosphere 
and it was raining at the time. However, the outside t 

perature was only 68 degrees. I told the spinner that 
He re plied, Mee, 


evidently he was too damp his room. 


I know it, but I can’t help myself.” 


I then told him to go back in his room and open all t 
windows and doors he possibly could and, that i would go 
to the mechanic and have the large fans started up which 


were used for a heating system in the winter time, but of 
course would put no heat in the fans, just merely force 
the air into his spinning room to set up circulation. 

The spinner replied, “Don’t you see it is raining out 


doors and if I open more windows, I will let 


in more dan p 


ness 


Then I asked the spinner to take his hygrometer and 


1 


hang it on the outside of the window, and he would see that 


It was raining than 


was drier on the outside where 


Was inside his room. 
} 


The explanation of this is that the temperature on the 


outside was only 68 degrees, while the temperature in his 


ol t remen ber 


om Was something above 80 decrees; I ¢ 


the exact degree, and as it takes temperature to hold hu 


midity, the heat in the room caused by the friction of the 
machinery and the people, threw the temperature inside his 
om so much higher than the outside temperature that 
vhen I opened all his windows and started up the fans, I 
forced outside air inside his room and lowered the tem 
perature in his room, which had the result of decreasing 
his grains of vapor to a cubic foot of air. 
In about two hours the room was straightened up and 
running nicely. 
By keeping a record outside as well as inside condi- 


tions a man will soon learn to anticipate the weather. Out 





In grams ol 


side atmosphere always begins to increas 


vapor to eubie feet of air when it is getting ready to rain. 


Sometimes you can tell two days in advance when there 
tv to that particular 


will be rain there or close proximi 


lace or section. Ou_p TIMER, 


Epiror Corron: 

In reply to the inquiry of “Contributor No. 3025” as 
to his trouble in spinning, I am assuming that just as he 
states, his trouble is with the roving between the back roll 
m spinning frames and his creel. 

I should say to “Contributor No. 3025” that on the as 
sumption he has been making the 1.75 hank roving right 
along. for he states his carder claims he is twisting the 


} 


oving the same as he has for the past months, that the 
trouble is a newly arisen trouble for up to this time he 
has been spinning his 11.50s from 1.75 hank single reving 
and his work has been running okeh. 

I am assuming that this contributor has made no other 
changes in his organization, drafts, setting, speeds, waste 
run in, ete.. but that evervthing remains the same, and his 
spinning is not running satisfactorily. What I want to 
impress upon “Contributor No. 3025” is that he must be 
sure no changes have been made and I'd like to ask him 
if his work has run okeh up to the present time or whether 
he has run into the difficulty before, in the warmer weather. 


My opinion on the inquiry of “Contributor No. 3025 
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because of its better protective qualities, makes 
frequent repairing unnecessary and so gives bet- 
ter protection at less cost. 

It is a natural combination of flake ssilica- 
graphite, mined only by ourselves. The vehicle 
is the best linseed oil obtainable. 

Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint will not peel, 
crack or flake off because of the natural elastic- 
ity of the flake graphite, while the silica is an 
anchor that withstands wear. 


It is made from FIRST QUALITY only with 
a reputation for economy covering a period of 
50 years. 


Write for Booklet No. 34-3 

and long service records 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 
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Profit by this 
















We offer the products manufactured by 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC. 


BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
(Alizarine Products) 








and the dyestuffs manufactured by 






I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT 
in their several factogies 







BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK 
LUDWIGSHAFEN, GERMANY 






FARBWERKE vorm. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING 
HOECHST a. M., GERMANY 






FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY) 







LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G. m. b. H. 
FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 








AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN FABRIKATION 
BERLIN, GERMANY 






CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEKTRON 
FRANKFURT, a. M., GERMANY 






CHEMISCHE FABRIKEN vorm. WEILER-TER MEER 
UERDINGEN, GERMANY 
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Instrument of Service 


HE importance of your 

dyestuff needs calls for the 
welding of experience, skill and 
knowledge into an instrument 
of service. 


The service we offer dyestuff 
users reveals this advantageous 
strength. 


Proficiency in the production 
of dyestuffs has always identified 
the firms which place these supe- 
rior dyestuffs at your command. 
Now this combination of re- 
sources is pledged to continue 
this record of quality in dyes and 
satisfaction in service. 


New York Office 
230 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCHES 


BOSTON 
159 High Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
111 Arch Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
40 Fountain Street 


CHICAGO 
305 West Randolph Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
22 Natoma Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
220 W. 1st Street 


DYESTUFF 


- OC ed re rteyey-Wure).| - 
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on the basis of facts given in his letter, is that his 
stock is of a lower quality than previous lots, which 
means that he must have more twist in his roving until he 
has inserted enough twist so that roving will pull in the 
spinning creel to the rolls “without stretching or breaking 
back.”’ (See my article on value of twist in roving.) He 
may have to insert one, two, or even three or four teeth of 
twist. Let this contributor watch his roving bobbins in the 
ereel when the bobbins are nearly empty and see if these 
strands break back. 

Furthermore, if perchance the stock is of a lower quali- 
ty, as it seems to be, he may have to insert a tooth or two 
more twist in his spinning for good running. Another 
thing that he must watch is that the tensions on the speeders 
are not too tight so as to cause stretching of the roving, 
which may not break on the roving frames but will give 
trouble in the spinning. Also his roving sizings, so as not 
to get heavy and light roving, resulting in heavy and light 
yarn and probably undue breakage. Another point is that 
if “Contributor No. 3025” is running roving that he may 
have stored for a while, he will have trouble unless a tooth 
of twist was inserted in the roving previous to storing. 

I can’t agree with his carder on the weather conditions, 
for I understand this to be a continual trouble under pres- 
ent conditions. If it is an off and on trouble, weather con- 
ditions may affect the roving, as weather conditions can 
surely give considerable trouble, but I, myself. believe the 
cause to be with the stock. 

If “Contributor No. 3025” will give his complete layout 
as to equipment, speeds, drafts, organizations, method of 
sizings, and all general details as far as possible regarding 
his plant, humidifier conditions, ete., purpose for which 
yarn is intended, ete., I shall be pleased to treat same as 
confidential and will send you my opinion as to his diffi- 
culty, which you may or may not publish as he may so 
desire, only trusting that he may reply to me through you 
as to whether he has benefited thereby. Bert (R. I.) 





Why the Roving Runs Lighter 
Epitor Corton : 

Replying to the question of “T. R. F. (Ga.)” in the 
“How Other Men Manage” department of the June num- 
ber of Corron as to why it is when the rolls on fly frames 
are set to 1%-inch and then changed to shorter cotton, say 
¥Yg to 15/16-inch, that the roving will lighten up, will say: 

I think the man who argues with him that the same 
amount comes out is right, but the trouble is that it does 
not come out in roving but comes out in fly and clearer 
waste. We know that short cotton even with the proper 
settings at every machine will lose more in fly and clearer 
waste than longer cotton and then with the roller settings 
at 11%-inches for %-inch cotton, there will be more fly and 
more clearer waste due to the shorter fibers leaving the 
body of cotton before the rollers take hold. 

With reference to the thick and thin places mentioned 

“TR. F.”, no doubt but what there would be all kinds 
of unevenness in roving made from the settings and cotton 
he mentions, but I do not think that his theory is correct 
regarding the unevenness making the roving lighter. It 
would seem to me that the feed would be almost constant 
and would not affect the weights very much except it would 
probably cause a wider variation and would run as far to 
one extreme as the other light and heavy. 


bcth. CG.) 
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Blackmer Size Pumps 


Set A New 
Economy Standard 


In adapting the time-tested Blackmer Prin- 
ciple of rotary pump construction to textile 
requirements, the Blackmer Pump Co. has 
produced a pumping unit that will cut the 
cost of pumping size far below anything that 
has been known before. 


Briefly, the Blackmer Principle enables the 
pump to automatically compensate for most 
of the internal wear. Then, all of the metal 
in the pump that the sizing comes in contact 
with is acid resistant. The replaceable liner, 
discs, rotor, and buckets (all the moving 
parts) are made from acid resistant bronze. 
The shaft is monel metal. The capacity of 
the pump is variable without bypass equip- 
ment. At 430 r.p.m. the pump handles 50 gal- 
lons per minute. The speed can be reduced 
as much as 50% and the capacity will be de- 
livered in proportion. If desired, steam jack- 
eted heads will be furnished which eliminates 
the danger of size congealing in the pump. 


Such construction, plus a rigid test on each 
pump before it leaves the factory, gives to 
the textile industry the latest and most effi- 
cient pumping device so far devised for 
handling size. 

We will be pleased to furnish complete in- 
formation on this remarkable pump. Write 
for circular. 


MORE GALLONS PER DOLLAR 


~ BLACKMER 
PUMP Co. 


Grand Rapids, 


(Formerly at Petoskey) 


Michigan 


Offices in 18 Principal Cities. 













































FF The Ten-Point 
Performance of 
VITRIFIED 
PAVING 
BRICK 


in Industrial 
Service 









- Long-wearing 


- Little or no 
maintenance cost 


- No cracking and 
crumbling 


- Non-rutting 

- Non-dusting 

- Non-absorbent 
- Non-skid—safe 
. Acid- proof 

. Easily cleaned 


- Easily lifted and 
relaid. 


INDOORS— 
OUTDOORS 


wherever traffic is heavy 
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Exact specifications for 
specific uses gladly fur- 
nished on request. 





NATIONAL PAVING 


BRICK MANUFACTURERS 
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Heavy loads—excessive heat— 
a vitrified brick foundry floor. 


They 
Stand the Gaff! 


RUTAL traffic—excessive heat 

—spattering acid—bare 
metal truck wheels—dumped 
loads—hold no terrors for the 
fire-hardened toughness of vitri- 
fied brick—the paving material 
without an equal in heavy in- 
dustrial service. 


VITRIFIED 
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Offers Advice to Weavers. 


Epitor Corron : 


I want to say that I do enjoy reading Corro 
would suit me better there were more weaving articles 
in it. But, I suppose articles cannot appear in a maga 
zine unless someone writes them to be published. (He's 
right.—Editor. ) 

I hope, therefore, that we weavers w wake up and 
get-more along the weaving line for Corron to publis I 
am sure the editor would be glad to have the weavers who 
are readers of Corron give or receive any informatio 
pertaining to weaving. (We certainly would.—Editor.) 

[ have just been reading, in May Corron, the answer 
of “T, A. D.” to “Pine Tree State.’ Not because I wrote 
the latter article, but I want to compliment him as to his 
fairness in handling it as he did. I think, myself, that he 


is quite human. 


I have asked and received a lot of information on \ 


ing through Corron, and I will say that every quest 
have asked has received an answer that has been a grea 
benefit to me in handling my department. 

Now I would like to make a few comments in regard 
to the article of “C. C. (N. J.)” with reference to the 


care of belts. We all know that the more oil and other in 
gredients we put on belts the more waste they will colleet 
Then why not use a belt that requires no care at all? In 


tried out twelve or fiftee 
belts. T 


the last three vears IT have 


ferent kinds and makes of hat is, leather. canvas, 


and other kinds. Out of the whole of them I have got a 
leather belt that requires no care at all after being placed 
on the loom, only to take out the stretch. 

I suppose if I gave the maker’s name of this belt 
would make this article an advertisement. It is a ligl 
double ply. The outside is an oak tan. The inside or pulley 
side is a chrome tan. I have been running these belts 


about two years and today they look as bright and new as 


the day they were put on the looms. cost 


but 


They more than 


ordinary belt, they are worth a lot more. They need 


no care at all, and water does not affect them. I am run 


ning about 82 per cent humidity in my weave room, and 
it has not affected them. This belting has no rivets or 
Wire in it and so makes a perfect cone drive. We are using 
it in all of the departments. PINE TREE STATE. 


The new plant of the Scandinavia Belting Company, at 


North Tryon and Keswick Ave., Charlotte, N. C., has been 
placed in full operation. The first unit of the factory 
buildings is 156x136 feet, brick and steel construction with 


saw-tooth roof. The company here does it twisting, quill- 
ing, weaving and the impregnation of its various products. 
Beltings and brake linings are manufactured, special looms 
l-inch to 
looms are manufactured only in the English plant of the 
The British Belting & Asbestos, Ltd., Cleck- 
Yorkshire, England. American spun coarse yarns 


are used in the company’s products 


in widths from 36-inches being installed. These 
company, 
heaton, 
The plant is electri- 
cally operated with power from the Southern Publie Utili- 
A Car- 


Seandina- 


ties Co., and is lighted with Cooper-Hewitt lights. 
Besides 


belts, 


lining, 


rier system of humidification is used. 


via belting for transmission and conveyor the plant 


also manufactures Seandinavia brake Seandibest 


brake lining and Cotela linings. 
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| Every Saving Is 
| a Real Profit 


| Every 


This will be the 





time your lubricant goes into th 
bearing without waste—-you save money. 
regular rule if you use 
TRADE MARK y RECISTERED IN 
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UNITED STATES 


| Won’t spot goods— 


because it stays in the bearing 
another 


the 


saving 


goods from oil stains. 


Costs less for lubricant 


NON-FLUID 
than 


OIL 


wasteful, 


very adhesive 


lasts 
liquid oil 
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iW OIL 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
Won’t Waste — 


it’s made 
sive process. 


by oul 


depreciation 


much 


exclu- 


this is 


of 


longer 
is applied 
Saving in time 


spent in oiling besides costing less per 


month for 


Perfect lubrication—continuously 


lubricant. 


And all the time you are getting these 


economies you 
fect, 


are 


also 
positive and continuous lubrica- 


getting 


per- 


tion that checks friction and reduces 
wear and tear to a minimum. 


N. Y. & N 
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INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTION hats food sofat lom 


but Tl beat your ran 
by Saturday” 


Rivalry is the greatest production stimulator in 
the world and honest rivalry made possible by Root 
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190%, Rr A. 3 Counters in counting picks, hanks, yards, inches, 
oy | treet | \ S ly Julie spools, ete., in the textile mill is doubly profitable to 
22% ns the employer. 





“rs rTy With them there can be no wide gaps between 

png ORS f actual and estimated costs of production. They pre 

py Gaia vent “Kicking of the wheel” and “Padding” of indi 
vidual production reports. 








A Root Counter on each machine places every 
operator upon his merits and his ability to produce, 
and is the only means by which production can be 
accurately recorded to the very smallest fraction. 


Have you our latest book on this subject? 
It’s interesting. Get it. 


T Co. 


Main Office: Southern Representative: 
THE ROOT COMPANY, W. A. KENNEDY, 

9 Beck St., 1106 Johnston Bidg., 

Bristol, Conn. Charlotte, N. C. 


It Is Death 
To Textile Mill Dirt 


The reason Mi Cleanser cleans so thoroughly in the textile 
mill is that it is made from a scientific formula especially 
compounded for textile mill cleaning. 


Mi Cleanser cleans and freshens floors of wood, tile or con- 
crete—sinks, lavatories, tiling, varnished woodwork, walls, 
etc. It is free from eating properties and is not harmful to 
the skin. 


This powder goes much farther than other powders—and 
additional economy is effected by ordering from us direct. 
All shipments are made the same day order is received. 


‘Uf you are not pleased with a trial barrel 
you owe us nothing! 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO., Asheville, N. C. 


NMIiCLEANSE 
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The correct lay for 1.75 hank roving is 13 layers per 
inch on the bobbin. 

If “Contributor No. 3025” is running low grade 34-inch 
cotton it seems that he is making it hard to make any kind 
of numbers. From my experience he ought to have at 
least Y-inch staple, especially if the grade is low bringing 
700 to 800 points under the market. Low grade cotton 
is not always the cheapest in running a mill. Good run- 
ning work means higher efficiency and better quality upon 
which the mill builds its reputation or lack of reputation. 
Low grade, short staple cotton does not add anything either 
to good running work or to quality. OnP:.Q.-( N.C.) 

Epiror Corron: 

With reference to your enclosure from Contributor No. 
3025, first, let me explain to him that if he had been an 
overseer of spinning, which I do not believe he has, from 
the wording of his letter, he would know that there are times 
when the work runs badly in the spinning room for a few 
days, and then runs well again all on the same roving. 

In other words, roving which will run probably a week 
in the spinning frame wil] see two days of that time with 
the work running very badly, while for the other four days 
the work will run well. 

There is really more to the carder’s contention than this 
contributor really believes. However, it is a fact that when 
something is the matter with the work and nobody can actu- 
ally explain it, we must have something to blame it on. 
Therefore, the weather is called to the rescue. 

I note that he claims his carder says he is twisting his 
roving the same as he has been doing for the past twelve 
months; and for your contributor’s information, wish to 
state that many mills on print cloth numbers have what 
they call summer twist and winter twist for their roving, 
realizing that it takes more twist in the summer to give the 
same results in the running of the work than it does in the 
winter. 

May I suggest to your contributor that he start a record 
in the carding, spinning, and weaving departments of his 
mill as follows: 

Place a hygrometer on the outside of the building. He 
can merely drive a nail up in the wal] on the outside of a 
window and hang the hygrometer on it where it can be 
read from the inside. Then at the hygrometer he keeps 
on the inside of the room, place a blank book and go to 
this hygrometer four times per day, (I would suggest 7:00, 
11:00, 3:00 and 5:00 o’clock), and set down the grains of 
vapor to a cubic foot of air on the inside of the room. Also 
record the grains of vapor to a cubic foot of air in the out- 
side temperature by reading his outside hygrometer. By 
the side of these readings which he records in his book, let 
him insert information which will show how the work is 
running. I would suggest that he have good, fair and poor. 
In other words, let him say whether his work is running 
good, fair or poor at the time these readings were made. 

He can, of course, determine this by either counting the 
looms stopped or. by merely walking through the room and 
using his judgment. 

After this record has been kept for a summer and a 
winter, then let him go over this record and pick out all 
the good running conditions and all the bad. He will soon 
be able to tell what conditions he should have in his mill 
for the best running work. 

Then it will be his task to try to make the “good condi- 
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Do Your Culverts 


Turn Water— 
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sewer pipe, or even concrete you are 

taking chances, for the ravages of 
weather in any climate will soon de- 
stroy them. 


I: they are made of wood, vitrified 


The most durable culverts are those 
made of galvanized metal—and iKey- 
stone Copper Bearing Galvanized Metal 
Culverts are the best of them all. The 
lasting qualities of these culverts com- 
bined with strength that resists col- 
lapsing loads have gained for Keystone 
Culverts recognition of quality and 
faithful service in hundreds of mill vil- 
lages, for they have proved their worth 
and durability. 


Write for prices today. 


Awarded Grand Prize for general ex- 
cellence and greatest merit by the Pan- 
ama-Pacifie International Exposition, 
San Francisco. 
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A Kink for the Card Coiler Head. 


Epitror Corton: 
mill the other day, and while going 
room, | 


[ happened in a 
noticed something on the card 


mill has Saco-Pettee, 1903 


through the eard 


collers that was new to me. The 


Model, cards and, as is known, the coiler head trumpet 


tongue on these cards has a lip that is supposed to support 
it. Also there is another little lip that is supposed to rest 
on the bearing of the auxiliary calender roll bearing. These 
people had burned this off with a welding torch, and re- 
placed it with a quarter-inch set-serew with a lock-nut on it. 
This gave an adjustable setting there, so to speak. 

I asked the superintendent why he did this, and he 
said that the original lip became worn, and had no adjust 
ment, and that when this oceurred the ecard tenders would 
put chunks of cotton in the coiler cap to make the slivers 
run up and go in through the trumpets without bagging 
With 
pro- 


down and eventually breaking from the coiler head. 


this adjustable set-serew and lock-nut arrangement, 
vision ean be made for any wear, and the card tenders are 
compelled to doff the cans when they become full; whereas, 
beforehand, they would sometimes get so full that they 
would bulge out and the sliver would seatter over the floor. 

The practical man will doubtless understand this prop- 
osition, but if not I would be glad to have anyone write for 
further information, and I think I might secure a sketch 
to illustrate it more clearly perhaps. T. A. D. (GaA.) 


A Solution of the Fly Frame Change Gear 
Problem. 
Epiror Corton: 

Up to this writing not one of the bobbin-lead defenders 
have answered the questions asked by “Wash (R. I.)” in 
the January number of Corron, so I will submit the fol- 
lowing: 

I will take “Wash’s” diagrams, using a 46-tooth twist 
gear, 468 r.p.m. main shaft and 32 teeth differential pin- 
ion: 

468 X 40 X 6.5 X19 & 32 & 36 
— 48.11 r.p.m. of sun 





39 & 3.25 & 60 « 60 « 124 
rear or wheel. 
48.11 & 2 — 96.22 + 468 
gear. 
564.22 & 53 & 44 


564.22 r.p.m. of sleeve 


1733.40 r.p.m. of bobbin at start- 
33 & 2 
ing point. 
468 « 53 & 44 
— - - 1437.33 r.p.m. of spindle. 
33 X 23 
1,733.40 — 1,437.33 
bin over the speed of the spindle, 
468 < 40 « 71 


296.07 r.p.m. speed of the bob- 


— = 242.43 r.p.m. of front roller. 
39 & 130 
Then change the differential pinion from 32 to 26 teeth 
and we have: 
468 & 46 & 6.5 & 19 & 20 & 36 


—- —; 29.40 r.p.m. of sun 

30 3.25 & 60 « 60 & 124 

gear or wheel. 
29.40 *« 2 = 
38.80 + 468 


38.80. 
506.80 r.p.m. of sleeve gear. 
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506.80 53 & 44 
— —_ - - 1557.12 r.p.m. of bobbin with a 
33 << 23 
20 tooth differential pinion. 
1,733.40 — 1,557.12 
the bobbin over the speed of the spindle, or less with 20 


176.28 r.p.m. as the speed of 
tooth differential pinion than with 32 tooth differential. 
Then 
468 * 46 *¥ 65 * 19 & 18 20 30 kK 16 & 20 « 33 
39 & 3.25 & 60 « 40 & 70 & 30 & 110 « 60 « 71 
= .89 revolutions of lifter shaft per minute. 
The foregoing has a 40 tooth twist gear, 19 tooth bot- 
tom cone gear and 16 tooth lay gear. 
After changing the bottom eone gear from 19 to 24 
teeth the speed of the lifter shaft is 
468 X 40 X 6.5 K 24X18 20% 30 & 16 
39 & 3.25 & 60 « 40 70 & 30 « 110 & 60 & 71 
1.11 revolutions of lifter shaft per minute. 
With this change in the bottom cone gear both the 
lifter 


changes, and after changing the bottom cone gear from 19 


20 33 


speed of the shaft and the speed of the bobbin 
to 24 teeth, the speed of the sun gear or wheel is 
468 & 40 & 6.5 & 24 & 20 & 36 
39 & 3.25 & 60 
sun wheel. 
37.16 « 2 
468 + 74.32 
542.32 53 & 44 
——__— 1666.26 r.p.m. of bobbin. 
33 X 23 
1,733.46 - 
than before any change whatsoever was made. 
Now “Wash” has also changed the speed of 
his lifter shaft. 1.11 89 3 Of a 
lifter shaft more than before any change was made. “Wash” 


37.16 r.p.m. of 


~ 60 & 124 


74.32, 


542.32 r.p.m. of sleeve gear. 


1666.26 67.14 r.p.m. of the bobbin less 


let’s see. 


revolution of the 


will now start his frame with the cone belt 3¥.-inches fron 


the regular starting point. This must be done by moving 
the back bar towards the large end of the bottom cone. 
The 
frame when a little more than half full. 
All of Corron’s readers know that 


will stop the 


+ 


stop motion not being readjusted 
This is not any 
way to change frames. 
when the value of any train of gears is changed the prop- 
er change gears should be found to regulate and make the 
value of each train equal. It can be seen that “Wash” has 
changed the value of the bobbin train in his first change 
without changing the value of any other train of gearing. 
Then in his second change he changed the value in the 
bobbin train and the value of the lifting train. 

If “Wash” had figured his laps per inch after changing 
and got the lay gear to lay the roving according to the speed 
of his bobbin, this difficulty should not have come. The 
twist and lay gears used in these calculations are intended 
only to show the difference in the value of each train of 
gears before and after the differential or compound and 
bottom cone gears are changed as stated by “Wash.” 

I have not tried to figure out the lift of the lifter rods, 
as I have never run a Saco Lowell fly frame and do not 
know what pitch the lifter nor the lifter gear is. 

Just a short time past, a certain carder, and the best 
carder I have ever seen or read after, made the following 
change on a Howard & Bullough fly frame made in Eng 
land in 1888. 


He changed the slubber to intermediate. In this change 
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PROCESS 


Colored Yarns 


The Wound Form 
Dyeing 
Reduces Winding Costs 


OFFICES 


Main office and plant at 
Providence, R. I. 
Branch plant at 

Philadelphia 
Southern Franklin Process 
Company 
at 
Greenville, S. C. 
Central Franklin Process 
Company 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





COTTON 


W hich is 
easier 


to handle- 
Skein or 


Package ? 


HIS photograph gives a graphic comparison between the appearance 

of a pound of yarn as returned to you after being dyed by the skein 

method, and as returned to you after Franklin Process dyeing. 
Which looks easier to handle? The Franklin Package holding one 
pound of yarn is 6 inches high by from 4 to 51% inches in diameter, 
depending on the size of the yarn. It is a compact package, as easy to 
handle as a spcol, and can be adapted to many manufacturing processes 
without rewinding. Fitted with a skewer, it can be put in a creel for 
warping; or bobbins or cones can be filled directly from it. 


If you are not already using Franklin 
Process Dyed Yarn, let us send you a 
Franklin Package (spiral spring wound 
with yarn) for you to examine and test. 
See for yourself what winding operations it 
can be adapted to in your mill. Write to 
our Providence Office to-day. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk notls, 
also yarn spinners and manufacturers of glazed yarns. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission 





Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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LEACHING AND DYEING 


i ta 
An Eight Beam Machine Which Can Be Charged or Emptied 
in Five Minutes 


e 
Only System 


that guarantees even and levei 
beam dyeing 


Backed by a series of patented improvements that have 
made it world famous, the Brandwood Process of Ileac! 
ing and Dyeing is the only system that can guarantes ever 
ind level dyeing 


The density controlling apparatus can be regulated t 
xive beams of any degree of density required; the beam 
bleaching and dyeing apparatus dyes the beams in an up 
right position in a closed chamber, using pressure both 
Ways; an automatic filter continuously checks the judgment 
of the dyer or bad unsuitable color, or dirty water; a 
method of pressing out beams at considerable pressure 
from the outside to the inside of the beams after the dye 
ing operation permits the yarn to be perfectly oxidized, and 
a maximum amount of water removed therefrom 

A 100% investment 


Let us mail literaure explaining the many economies of this 
scientific method of bleaching and dyeing beams 


Southern Representative 


GIBBONS G SLAUGHTER, JOHNSTON BLDG 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Sole Manufacturers for U. 8 Piclahunty Liyeing 
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he could not speed up the spindles, therefore the fror 
roller speed was cut by changing the top cone gear. The 
proper lay gear could not be used, so the lay constant was 
changed by changing the bevel pinion driving the revers 
gears. He did not have his cone belt to get a starting poin 
however, he changed the lay tensions, twist and draft 
gears. The frames then ran well, with no stretched roving 
f. a. Ae te. C) 


Answers “Wash’s” Fly Frame Questions. 
Ep:ror CoTrrTon: 
Seems to me, after reading thx 


in the January issue, it is somewhat a case of “breaking the 
windows of your own house.” This letter, vou know, was 
in answer to “G. D. S.,” who said that by covering the 
cones, as suggested by “T. A. D.,” he had overcome uneve 

tension on fly frames which ran tight at the start en 


loose, then too tight about an hour before doff—this 
unfavorable weather. 
this 


pening only i 

“Wash” 
favorable weather will remedy defective cones. 
stuff.” 


If we are to believe what “Wash” wrote in a previous 


“From letter we know nov 


states: 


Dy Bs" 


ers have learned something equally as 


issue, on this same question from “G. then the read 


teresting—that 1s, 
that favorable weather will also remedy defective gearing. 
Is this not also “great stuff?” 


Did not “G, D. 8.” say his work ran fine during periods 


of favorable weather? Did not “Unele Wash” also state 
that his frames had the wrong pitch (not the wrong number 
of teeth), but pitch, in certain trains of gearing? Does 
not this prove that good weather remedies defective gea 
ing? How about it, “Unele Wash?” 

Remember how “Wash” stated in the same lette1 
reference to me that it was a ease of the “blind leading tl 
blind?” Remember? 

Remember also. a little further down, where “Wash” 


says, quite modestly, “The writer is considered an expert ?” 


Remember ? 


There are two things I must admit and one thing I mus 
prove—I must admit that I am not an expert, and prob 
ably never will be; I must also admit that “Wash” is an 


expert. Now I must prove that I am not blind, otherwise 


[ shall have to spend the rest of my days behind a sign and 
a tin eup. 
To begin with, I am not blind to the one “Wash” pulled 


t 
] 


about the poker bar, ete., although I did not mention 
before. 
Neither am I blind 
question “Wash” submits in the January isst 
He states: 
from 32 to 20 teeth. 
the extreme end of the bottom cone at 


With this that 


must be tightened about every fourth layer until the cone 


to the foolish and utterly impracticle 


le, On page 284. 


“We change the change gear marked CH 


This change brings the cone belt at 
| 


the s 


t t of the se 


ar 


change we find the tension is slack, and 


belt is at a point, say about four inches from the starting 


point. To overcome this, we change the bottom cone gear 


from 19 to 24 teeth, which allows the cone belt to start 
sive 


overcome the slackness mentioned 


about inches from the end of the bottom cone and 


at the start of the set. 


we have only a 


The taper 


However, at the finish of the set, we find 
set. 


Slightly over one-half 


Now, 


very small bobbin. 


inereased about one-half. what caused the fore- 





going? 
“Rp 
Reme npetr 


changed. 


word ‘parabo 
Do vou get 
He 


eonduetec 


changed from 1] 


that runs to 


to speed up, wh 


to the rail 

bobbins. 
Reducing 

ot roving 


Now, 


hbobb n equa le ad 


as 


taper would b 
fact that t! 


ie 


, Causin 


averse 


| should ot 


S questions ha 


if some of the 


Is mv sincere | 


stand tne 


operation ot 


“blind.” 


[I will give od ¢ 
arp and fi g, et I 
nches wide eight, 12.4 o 
pick filling per in n al 
(Ga.)”’ in the April Issue ¢ 

lo find the reed r elo 
Tron ne slev and divide 
nds to he al \ 1 ¢ l 
This will ve e number 
he n the reed I pres I 

dent If so 

47.5 ] 16.5 

16.5 2 33.35 

23.25 5 2.0875 

To find the numbers 

a given width and weig 
inch, add the slev and picks 
the result by ( d rf 
pound, and—if no size is 
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Baling Presses 


FIREPROOF (Hand or Power Type) 


Jor ia Baling Purpose 


Particularly suitable for baling cot- _— Ibs. capacity. Power balers 350 to 
1500 Ibs. capacity. 44 
rial of every kind. 8 sizes providea_ Schick Balers are all-steel, positive 
eee apie: bal; in operation, fire proof and indestruct- 
nIcK press to meet every baling re- — ible. They are a paying investment 
quirement. Hand balers 125 to 375 wherever waste materials exist. 

















ton, yarn, rags, paper and waste mate- 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


DAVENPORT MEFG., CO. Inc. 


DEPT. F. 


FOR BALING 


—Cotton 
—Yarn 
—Rags 
—Paper 
—Scrap 






Davenport, Iowa 







“The Samson of Balers” 





or any waste 
material. 








An Unbeatable Combination— 


Our Flat Steel Heddles are made for use This is false economy for it is impos- 
with our Universal Frames. The two sible to secure the best results with 
work together in perfect harmony. such a make-shift. It is cheaper in the 
Occasionally mills, recognizing the de- end to buy the combination—Flat Steel 


cided superiority of Flat Steel Heddles, Hoiddlcs anid Universal ¥xeiaes 
have attempted to salvage some of the ; 


old frames to use with them. Detailed information on request. 
STEEL HEDDLE MEG. CO., 21st and Allegheny Ave., Phila., Pa. 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: SOUTHERN OFFICE: FOREIGN OFFICES: 
44 Franklin St., Steel Heddle Bldg., Huddersfield, Eng. 
Providence, R. L. 621- * tata as ~e*¢ pve. Shanghai, China 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


AND UNIVERSAL FRAMES 


(em LA Mt RACERS ARES GATE 
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by 840, and this will give the average yarn number to be 


used. 


To find the shrinkage of the warp, multiply the picks 
per inch by 3 and divide by the average number of yarn, 


which will give the shrinkage. Thus: 
47.5 + 30 = 77.5 
77.5 X 30 = 2325 
2325 > 1.29 (yards per pound) — 2999.250 
2999.250 —- 840 — 3.57s (average number of yarn with- 


out shrinkage). 
30 * 3 = 90. 
90 = 3.57 = 


25 + 3.57 - 


.25 (shrinkage) 


Add shrinkage to this: 


3.88s (number of warp yarn), while the 


filling yarn should be 3.57s. 


If size is applied to the warp, this should be considered 


in the same manner as that in which the shrinkage is taken 


care of. 


duck. 


Epiror Corron: 


The interesting letter in the March issue of 
(N. C.)” deseribes licker-in 


means of a sand-box was news to me regarding methods 


seis ae ae» 


which 


used in this most important operation in card grinding. 
Of course, I have used similar antiquated methods myself 
in a case where at least “something must be done’’ and 


when a newly clothed licker-in was unobtainable and the 


only means of obtaining something like a point on the lick- 
er-in teeth was the use of a common brick applied while 


, 


I think this will give “E. 


T.” a 30-inch, 12.4-onnce 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6644. 


Licker-in Grinding. 


in 


CorrTron 


grinding by 


the licker-in was in motion reverse to “running way.” but 


I must admit this is no way of grinding a licker-in, no more 
than is the sand box idea of “B. A. B.,” though they may 
be useful when there are no other means handy. 


Our friend “B. A. B.” wants to hear from some 


fellows on this subject, and I for one, will oblige him and 


give my ideas and impressions regarding the grinding of 


shall I say the most neglected organ of the carding engine. 


This has been my experience, that while all the other card- 


ing organs, namely cylinders, doffers, top flats and rollers 


and clearers have been in most cases subject 


+ 


to careful 


attention, the licker-in often escapes even an inspection 


for bent teeth, or the removal of sticks, tacks or any other 


hard substances. 


It is astonishing to find how many men who profess 


to know, really understand the importance of routine in- 


spection and grinding of lickers-in, but instead, they treat 


the latter as a minor detail in the carding process. 


Such a wrong presumption is to be keenly depreciated, 


as the licker-in determines to a very large extent, the even- 


ness, cleanliness and the strength of the delivered sliver. 


A perfectly ground and trued up licker-in set properly 
to the feed plate or rolls and the main cylinder will perform 
all the aforementioned, but on the other hand, irregular 
lickers-in will not only cause bad work, but also damage 
to the clylinder clothing on account of bent or missing 


teeth. 


When a licker-in is in good shape, that is, replete with 
regular lines or sharp teeth—so sharp that just a slight 
touch with the fingers would cut them—the cotton 
bound to be taken from the lap in a detached form and 
presented to the cylinder evenly, but it is an unquestionable 


older 


fiber is 
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Steel pipe frame construction and 
patented rigid traverse motion 
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An interesting model can be seen 
and explained at our office 
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BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST LINE BUILT IV USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANN ARBOR,MICH.,U.S.A. 


ann 


The Johnson Warp-sizer is 
the machine YOU NEED. 


It is the machine that the largest 
manufacturers of RAYON and 
CELANESE .YARN FABRICS— 
and the leading manufacturers of 
the Yarns, USE AND RECOM- 
MEND. 


They have found that it will turn 
out more and better work,—more 
economically than any other ma- 
chine. 





LET US GIVE YOU A DEM- 
ONSTRATION, —IT WILL 
CONVINCE YOU. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


10 Ramapo Avenue 
PATERSON, 


NEW JERSEY 
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Consult the Presteel Pioneers 


made of RAYON and CELANESE YARNS 


GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER, Charlotte, N. C. 


MOSSBERG | 
PRESTEEL 


The mark of a complete line 
of Pressed Steel Beams and 


Also the mark of a Pressed 
Steel Engineering Service that 
solves Textile Mill problems. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


New York City 
101 Augusta St. 


Greenville, S. C. Dailas, 


U. S. A. 


Texas 


Russell A. Singleton Co 
713 Slaughter Bldg. 











Warp-sizing Machine No. 81. Pat’d June 2 1925. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


Southern Representative 
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The Tool You 
Need In Your 
Packing Department 


For fast and efficient wood bor 






ing, screw driving and a dozen 
other uses, many mills have found 
the Thor portable electric drill 


almost indispensable. Equipped 
with ground wire—shocks are im 
possible. Jacobs chucks are stand 


ard equipment—send for complete 
catalog today. 
INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


General Office Eastern Office 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 1463 Broadway, New York 
Southern Office: 1721 The Age-Herald Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
BRANCHES: Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Montreal, Que. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal ; = | 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Toronto, Ont. | 
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from the time a new licker-in is Installed it cer 





fact that 
tainly gradually loses its cleaning powers. This loss arises 
mainly (1) through bent teeth caused by the passage ot 
pieces of leather, wood, nails, tacks, ete., and sometimes 
bale iron has been known to reach it; (2) blunt points of 
teeth and their irregular surface, which is caused by wear 
and abrasion by sand, broken seed, ete. 

How to regain this cleaning value of lickers-in calls 
for a regular routine of inspection, and furthermore, the 
necessary tool for replenishing the whole of the saw-toothed 
surface with the full percentage of cleaning value, and 
the latter cannot be attained by use of a sand-box or brick 
held on the licker-in, though as said before, those ideas 
come in handy when a fellow has to “get by,” but the 
only real and proper way to grind licker-in teeth is by 
using the correct tool, which is in the form of a licker-in 
grinding and dressing machine, which by the way has 
been on the market and in use for several vears and to my 
nind ought to have a place in any decent carding depart 
ment. Of course to perform the grinding operation the 


licker-in is taken from the card and placed in suitable 
bearings, which are adjustable, and by the aid of a special 
plough dressing tool on one side, which is adjustable and 
the traverse grinding rol] on the other side, the operation 


is simple, nevertheless satisfactory in every respect, as 
] ) operate the 


there is little beyond ordinary skill needed 1 


nachine. I am sure all practical carders need no con 
vincing regarding sharp licker-in teeth, and they will easi- 
ly recognize the value of the use of the proper means and 
abolish all those antiquated methods of years ago. 
Referring to the dressing tool of the machine, I may 
mention that this consists of a number of hardened steel 
blades or ploughs which are made to fit the spaces between 
the wire setting. This too is operated by means of the 
rotation of the licker-in running backwards, which automat- 
ically conducts the tool along the rows of teeth for the 


+1 


length of the licker-in. All bent teeth coming in con 
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full 
tact with the ploughs are forced into a vertical position. 

After this dressing the grinding of the teeth is easily 
performed by a patent traverse wheel grinder whic 
longs to the machine and which is set by a single setting 
wheel in the center of the machine. The grinder is cov 
ered with special emery fillet, which of course can be re 
placed when worn. 

Having “said my piece” regarding this matter, I hop: 
I have obliged our friend “B. A. B.” and any others who 
may be interested, but suffice to sav, that though the onl) 
proper means of replenishing lickers-in is at hand, it 1s 
surprising how many large carding sections are withou 
it, and those in charge have to depend on the old ideas 
if straightening the teeth with a screw-driver and grinding 
with sand-boxes or bricks, and in the end they are spoiled 
before their time and reclothing is necessary. Whereas, 
equipped with the proper tool, the inconvenience of send 


ing away and the cost of upkeep is bound to be lessened. 


Rex (R. I.) 


American Casablaneas Corporation have opened a 
southern office and exhibit room at the Poinsett Hotel 
Plaza, West Court Street, Greenville, S.C. The Casablan- 
cas system of long draft spinning is maintained in opera- 
tion, spinning yarns with a draft of from 20 to 25, using 


single roving. 
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Conveyer Systems 





Sound Advice with 
Practical Remedies 


— transportation is our busi- 


ness. 


Sometimes it’s gravity, sometimes power is 
needed to do the work. Uphill or down 
straight lift or gradual descent—sheet steel 
chute or horizontal track—there’s some way 
you can benefit profitably by the intelligent use 
of Mathews Conveying Systems. 


Most necessary is the worthwhile contribu- 
ion of our engineering service ready to fe 
make black and white, dollars and cents, 
cost-saving recommendations based - 
on what Mathews Equipment will .¢ 

“A Mathews 


do in your own plant. # Conveyer Co., 

W ss Fe J y 162 Tenth St., 
e are doing some remark- /% Ellwood City, Pa. 

able things in the textile field. of ennai b ge ' 


MATHEWS CONVEYER a nade 
COMPANY , a 
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162 Tenth Street, ¢ 
= fy ¢ 
Ellwood City, Pa. o 
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Canadian Factory: o 
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selling direct or through agents can use the services of this Bank to enable 
them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 
credit risk. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 


Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE SCHOOL ; 3 ° 
oiline’ - _ A Real Opportunity— 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM and SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART => ‘Thewe fe in tual eepevtnaity to inerenes the 


FORTY THIRD SEASON a profits of your textile mill through Cost data 
DAY CLASSES, September 15, 1926 = = 
EVENING CLASSES, October 4, 1926 z : Have you a cost system that enables you to select the 
Early filing of applications is advised, as they are considered in the order : most profitable product to make! 
of their receipt. = Can you quote accurately and without delay on any of 
Two Diploma Courses are offered in the Day School : your products in any cotton market? 
THE Seadustenies aal thai cemeneees Years = To be in such a fortunate position you must have cost 
e ly recom ed. : . * at are accurate , same » simple 
THE CHEMISTRY DYEING AND PRINTING COURSE—Three Years 2: ens Shek see, aeneenS ten aS te seme Sie se 
Includes all textile fibres. : to keep and simp!e to use. Let us install such a system 
Pad es ane ~~ Two Year, Abridged, Certificate Courses in = = for: you 
Cottons, Woolens an Jorsted, Silks, Jacquard Design, and Dyeing. Ad- = = av >» se , F » 
mission to these may be had by substituting practical experience for a portion : : May hii ki my a °P ts wy 
of the college entrance units required in the Diploma Courses. : ee ee ee + Sears: 
The Evening School allows the student to make certain selections of studies = city in Textile Cost Methods! 


regardless of prescribed courses, and admission is not based on college en- = = 
Circulars. gh i RALPH E. LOPER & CO 
3 = e . 


Circulars giving details of the D and Evening Schools may be had by 
, Industrial Engineeis 


applying to: : = 
E. W. FRANCE, Director : z SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE COST SERVICE 
Broad & Pine Streets, PH ELPHIA, PA. | FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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The Bradiey Stencil] Ma- 
tencils 


Bradley = fy Sere 
af catalogue and price 

Stencil 

Machine 


enanenecannaneeapaneseanientes 


which 
to its value to YOU. 
It will cut 7... — 4 
Bice” “ 
cloth going 
It saves time, labor, machines and 
yOu ONLY NEED ONS 
Yo 
; ~ MACHINE = before it required 
ewe and an extra strip from each bolt of 
8 ne em we wnat capenses in every way and \ente to mere ond 
THE ORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Mail a ecard for ee eee ae prices. 
in need of 1 ery, us. 
J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. 8. A., Dept. “C.” 
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Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 


Ink for marking and stenciling, Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO, 
99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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RAYON SIZING FOR WARP 


SKEIN OR SLASHER 


LL sizings bind the fibres, but if you wish to obtain in your Warp Ends, the two most 
essential characteristics, Elasticity and Flexibility, you must use 


WASOL M-21 


Neutrasol Products Company 
41 Park Row New York 
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Drawing Frames. 


cosimearntn se There are Three Things 
Will you allow me to make a few remarks on drawing That We Offer to Careful 
frames in cotton mills? Buyers ot T rees and Plants 


Owing possibly to its comparatively simple construc- 
tion, the drawing frame has never received much notice, (1) Nursery Stock. 

dad wh yne @ sic ars ¢ + "¢ wane T's a > 4 av E % : : 
and } hen one considers that the dr ‘ies fr _ of today Splendid, healthy, home-grown, specimens of 
remains structurally, and in its operation, what it has been trees and shrubs especially adapted to local 
for over a hundred years, by all accounts, one wonders how and near-by gardens and home grounds. 


it comes about that so long a period can have elapsed with (2) Guarantee 


so many thousands of engineers and clever men employed : . . 
We are so confident of the superior 


quality of our Nursery stock that we 

place. i oe , AES pba 

undertake to replace, f.o.b. nursery, any 

Take for example the drawing frame of a hundred tree or plant which dies within one year 
years ago. According to the records there was as much after we have planted it. 


cess, and the parallelization of fibers by the gradually in- Service. 

creased speeds of successive pairs of draft rollers and A skilled personnel competent to 

equalization of the sliver, counts and thickness by the devise the most effective and eco- 

doubling process were attained as fully as was then re- nomiéal planting plans, and to see 

quired, them through even to the actual 
The improved roller arrangement known as the single planting. 


in the cotton trade and so little development has taken 


doublings of slivers as was thought necessary at this pro- (3) 


is an unbeatable combination. 
Try it now. Ask our representative to 
the back cans. Something like forty years ago these roll- call and discuss planting plans for fall. 


ers were hardly in use at all, and soon after their intro- THE HOWARD.-HICKORY CO 


duction the term single preventer rollers was applied, be- : Nurserymen—Lendecape Gardencre 


Tenth Avenue, HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


preventer are rollers, either one pair or one top and two Thi 
bottom rollers, fitted at the back or feed part of the ma- is 
chine and doing the actual lifting of the cotton slivers from 


cause they helped to give more prompt and effective action 
to the spoon stop motion by holding the slivers more firmly 
down on the spoons. 

These leather or metallic rollers remain in practically 
the same state as when perfected by Arkwright, as near 
as I can say about 1769. This shell roller is perhaps the 
only thing about the mill which has not been improved 
upon. The attempts to improve it have been many, in 
fact so many as to lead a large number of mill men to 
declare that the rollers are incapable of improvement. 

The drawing frame materially helps in making the fibers 
of cotton parallel, and the more perfectly this is done the 
stronger will be the spun cotton yarn and the more luster 
the yarn will have. The drawing frame very greatly helps 
in producing a yarn of uniform counts. The process is 4 : 
not a costly one, since drawing frames are very productive We — building special features 


machines. They do not give much trouble in working if into our Pulley and Motor Driven 


they are well taken care of and do not require as high a ss 
degree of skill in the workers’ hands as do some of the Winders or Spoolers 


other more complicated machines. 


e 
The method of obtaining sufficiently uniform cotton Horizontal Warpers 
slivers depends on the principle of doubling slivers to- 


gether and then drafting them out to the original thick- Quilling and Copping Machinery 
ness by the use of drawing rollers. As a matter of fact, ° 
Supplementary Equipment 


the method of making fibers parallel is also dependent up- 


on the doubling and drawing of slivers, since we could not to handle RAYON Fabrics to 


utilize sufficient draft for making the fibers parallel with- 
the best advantage. 


out repeated doubling or re-thickening of the cotton 
strands. 

Some vears ago I overheard a discussion on the uneven BENJAMIN EASTWOOD CO. 
work done by metallic rolls on the drawing frames. In re \ PATERSON, N. J. 
gard to this, allow me to say there is just as much unever wiiiiieaial- ta. the: Benth te 
work done in cotton mills today with the present day FRED H. WHITE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


leather rolls as there was with the metallic rolls the day I 
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The writer can say from practical ex- 


heard 


} ] + ll; +) . . ] . ] 2 
perience Will Doth metaine and leather covered rolls, as 


any a man who has the management of drawing frames 


ean say, that he ean guarantee to work any hank drawing 


or any weight required from them, and give good results 
drawing fibers parallel on the drawing 


T. A. B. (Mass.) 


the same time i 
lTrame. 
Weak Yarn and Its Causes. 
Epitror Corton: 
I read “Wash’s” letter issue headed “A 


Cause for Weak Yarn,” but I will not argue with him as to 


in the August 


which makes the stronger yarn—bobbin-lead or flyer-lead 
fly frames. I worked on the flver-lead for four years dur- 
ing the 90s, but at that time I was supposed to run the 
machinery and keep it in good shape and make good work, 
and so I did not get the information as to the strength of 
the yarn. To the best of my recollection the roving was 
smoother than with the bobbin-lead of today, and I did not 
hear so much about weak yarn; but.mavybe the “higher-ups” 


talked it 


eveners, 


over. Furthermore, we had railway heads with 


and more doublings during the 


processes, 
most of this has been discontinued and a shorter cut taken. 
The machinery has been changed to match the new processes, 
the mill 


It’s “the machinery is 


and we have to run it as it is put in right or 


wrong, it’s none of our say-so. 


there; get the results.” We are not so much to blame for 
the weaknesses of the machinery, provided we try to 
make stronger yarn. I would rather not keep flinging it 
at the mill owners that they are making a mistake in buying 
the bobbin-lead, or at the that they should not 


If there’s any wrangling to do, let them do it. 


builders 
make them. 

Speaking of buyers being hard to please, I don’t see 
much difference from year to year. A little while back we 
had a complaint on the breaking strength of a certain piece 
of goods. This engendered a spirit throughout the plant 
for better yarn, and each department made an effort to 
do its bit. We were at the time waxing our spinning bands 


to get a more constant twist. Then we increased the 


doublings at the drawing frames from six ends to seven 
ends up at the back, and this gave us some more strength. 
There are so many places where the varn can be weakened 
that it is difficult to list them, but here are a few: Even- 
ness in the picking, piecing on all machines, even setting 
of the ecards, proper draft, proper twist per inch, tensions 
on all frames, regular oiling, creeling at all frames, ete. 

We have a 
opening two days’ run ahead and drawing it by suetion 
I installed a “Murray” cleaning 
this it 
goes to the breakers, where I have installed an automatic 
We had some 


very good method of mixing our cotton, 
from the opening room. 
and aerating machine, which helped lots. From 
distributor for the breaker picker hoppers. 
trouble with the distributor at first, but finally got it ad- 
We might have condemned the distributor had we 
Now I don’t say that 


justed. 
not made these necessary changes. 
the fly frame could be so easily adapted, but at the same 
time we can all do more regulating and adjusting minor 
details, and in educating the operatives that certain things 
can be done and improved on regardless of personal ob- 
servation and time-worn opinions. 

It has 


bearings in the 


that ball 


logger-heads, or head-blocks, on the pickers 


been stated in these columns before 


COTTON 


Now. 
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will do wonders in maintaining an even lap, as it eliminates 
the friction in the slip roll pin winding up the roll of cot- 
ton. Laps don’t come out long and short, however; they are 
The 


short ones are caused by friction on the head block rollers, 


short, ang those called “long” are the natural length. 


which does not allow the required surface speed to be made 
Thus it 
cotton in the lap, which in turn makes thick yarn. 


condenses the 
It is 


hard to discover for most men watch the finisher to ascer- 


by the calender rolls. reduces or 


tain if the laps are weighing right, and pass it up at that. 
But did you ever consider that this condensation of the 
lap does not change the average weights; if it were not 
put on a lap at all, but was allowed to run out on the floor 
the delivery roll is delivering so many yards per minute, 
whether it is winding it up or going into a basket. If it is 
winding freely it can only take up what it has delivered to 
it, and there’s no stretch. 

The waste that goes back to the picker room from the 
carding and spinning should be scheduled so as to keep 
up with it from day to day. There will hardly ever be any 
split laps, which if made will cause weak yarn in spots— 
and yarn is no stronger than its weakest points. 

One of the best 
and, by the way, to have no cut roving in the spinning—is 


ways to get rid of the roving waste— 


by the use of a roving waste machine. This reduced our 
roving waste in the spinning sixty per cent—where we had 
been making a thousand pounds a week, with the roving 
cleaner we cut it down to 400 pounds. This means less 
cut fibers going back into the work to make it weaker. 


a eo). CGA: 


A modulating radiater valve of a new and unique de 


sign for one or two pipe low pressure steam, vapor and 


vacuum systems is announced by Jenkins Bros., 80 Whit 
York. 


and seat in a vertical plane, which is a new feature. 


Street, New It is a patented valve with the dise 

This construction prevents foreign matter such as scale 
and core sand which falls from sections of east iron radia- 
tors from lodging on the seat and hindering tight closing 
)f the valve. Steam enters at top of the seat and condensa- 
tion drains out of the bottom of the seat, which is an im- 
portant advantage when the valve is used on a one-pipe 
low pressure system, because the flow of steam into the 
radiator is not retarded by the returning condensation. This 


design also eliminates gurgling, water-hammer, and shock. 


A spring holds a Jenkins composition dise against the seat. 

The valve is made of high grade bronze, rough body, 
nickel plated all over, with polished and nickel plated indi- 
cator cap. It is furnished in %4 inch size and the centre to 


end dimension conforms to the recommendations of the 
Heating and Piping Contractors National Association and 
the Manufacturers Standardization Society. 


The Mills Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have recently acquired 
extensive plant properties, comprising ten and a half acres, 
on which are buildings containing over 50,000 square feet 
of floor space, which is given over to the manufacture of 
Mills metal industrial partitions, and also steel] sash glaz 
ing, an announcement states. The company was organized 
in 1921, and has experienced a phenomenal development, 
beginning in March, 1921, with less than 5,000 square feet 
At the present time the Mills products 


of floor space. 


are distributed through 90 district representatives. 
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B-Vertical Floating Striping Machine 
B-Vertical Floating Striper and Dot Machine 


*B-6 Machine 
*B-7 Machine 


HESE machines offer a variety of 
styles and colors to meet all de- 


mands. 


tures. 


These machines are 


lingers, respec 
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Simple patterns may be produced on 
these machines as well as the more 
comprehensive 
multiplicity of colors, checks, dots, 
etc., incorporating in one machine the 
advantages of all these desirable fea- 


containing a 
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NEW ENGLAND SPUN 
COTTON YARNS 


We Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 

We Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from 1’s to 100’s. 
from 2 ply up. 

We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
particular purpose. Any Twist you say. 


We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, Warps, 


Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed. 
We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 
desire. 


COMBED and CARDED 
AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN 


and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years. 
We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 
SPUN FROM 
EARLY BLOOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
80,000 SPINDLE 
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New Designs on Flat Knitting Machines 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A 


faney patterns evolved 


ine have heen responsible i 


nereasing use made by those patterns 


The eireular machine has been extendéd 


to produce a wide range of garments w] 


he web, but there alwavs remains a steady 
demand for the produetions of 


knitting mathine. By this type it 


It 


just as much or as little of 


‘ 
equ red and rather more freedom 
carment as a result. 


m . ‘ . 
rhe naine, hand machine, Is \ 


as it leads one into believing that its products 


1v a laborious hand operation. As a matt 


machine itself is lightly driven and its w 


ay 
re 


. te ' | j 

“ : : ee of the 
a) | 
| 


\utostriping 


ee 


Fig. 1. A Flat Machine of the Dubied 


Type. 


pose undue strain even on a woman opera 


uses we introduce a belt if long strete) 
ave to be produced but if has hee 
ot such a procedure Is Otten 


press-offs which result, 


pat 


; ) 
Wasted Ves 


nitting machine of the Dubied 
letails have been explained by the 
Corron it will only be necessary 


ecent developments relating to 
fabries on the machine. 

This machine has already had 
for a very long period a fully 


{ 


fledged 
tachment which fulfills all that is 


1 IVI Sig any color 


ie Jacquard presents great 


ng and designing, especially in s 


staffs and they have for a long 


machine for a limited range ot fane\ tachment 
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SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 













The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 


ing no hard seams. 











WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 








WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 





HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 








PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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quard flat knitting machine has to be specially built for the 
work and requires trained expertness, but the autostriper 
ean be added to any ordinary type of flat knitting machine 


and being switched out of action when not required the 


machine can then be worked plain. Fig. 2 gives an illus- 


tration of the device which ean thus be added as an aux- 





to the lor 
The 
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knitting machine men- 
left 


action in 
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pul pose 
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the 
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brings device into eontaet with needle 
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ya alts 


Fig. 5. 


needle do hg 


selector 


the frame traverses the butts. In so 


those needles which are pushed up by the 


knit and the others are allowed to remain where the) 


so that the varn slips behind unkitted on the front 


they knit as 


on the back usua 
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have identical features which are the image of each other, the we 


arer wan J is Det nentioned 
different aspects of the same figure ean be developed 1 this is obtained at m it’s notice P ™ little 


this way by reversing the relative positions ot 


la Jacq lal 


ot produeti 
gyround colors. where se 
Figure 6 gives a point paper design which 

} 


fraraed 


as an immediate extension of the systen 
two designs, where the reading of the pattern fr 
bottom will reveal the following orders of select 
1) miss thirteen, knit five. 


(2) miss nine, knit nine. 


3) miss seven, knit five, miss one, knit 
(4) miss three, knit six, miss three, knit six. 
Again four selectors are used and comparing these set-outs 
those used in fabries Figs. 4 and 5, it will be see 
he same dise of selectors can be used to give a pattern Th 
used 


admittes 


3 


eer en 
¢ 

—— 

-_— a 


A new 


a4 


veloped and nted bv the Klauder-Weldo: 


© 
eo 


Dyeing Machine Division of the H. W utterworth & Sons 
Company. 


] ] 
ay t ; 
inde the 


a 
== 


- 


turers ate 

eCOnOomMmV and spe 
Particularly w 

now in vogue, present 

out, require 


aone 


Fig. 7. 
= quite ditferent in appearance. 
ive sueeess in this line of endeavor one requires to 
originality in the use of the selectors obtained 
machine and that skillful use of them will enal 
iouble purpose 


of different effects t be produced 


nethod is to work out. in squared Strips enlarged views of 


rioor or 
eompartm 
he goods 


} 
e@ Foods 


t ib, whiel 
e arrangement of each seleetor and having a number iron side trame 
reproductions of each two or three repeats width, mv Provision is 
them into position In as many ways as possible in relation capacity, al 


to each other. Careful permutation of the available orders level dveing 


of marks will vield an interesting range of patterns. he goods, a1 
[It is admitted that these designs are more or less ge ng more ineli 

ometrical but serutiny of the figures exhibited in knitwear 

today shows that the great majority comprise the simpler 


forms which are sufficient to impart that touch of novelty 
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TRUE RIBBED! 


Tr the quality of tops it 
produces, the Univer- 
sal Hosiery Ribber has 
lifted hosiery standards 
to a new and higher 
level. Elasticity! Springy 
fit! Shape-clinging power! 
Uniformity and evenness 
of stitch! These elements 
are knit into the very 
fabric itself by the Uni- 


versal. Investigate. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


120 Broadway James Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Teer ee er eee ry 


is we > © = 


UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 


A hosiery top as knit 
on the Universal (aft- 
er stretching) 






: 
3 : 
ae 2 ] 
ay, 4 ra. 4 


Se oe : 
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The same top 
as above (note 
the stretch) 
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Cutting Out the Ankle of Seamless Hose. 
Epitor Corron: 

I would appreciate any readers 
of “Knitting Kinks” ean give me with reference to cutting 


out the ankle of the seamless hosiery, and what methods are 


employed to do this. Anything the readers can furnish me 


this subject will be appreciated. 


Selecting Thread Sizes. 


EDITOR 
We wish to 


knitting machine and want to know what 


COTTON: 
make an all wool stocking on a eireulat 
number of wool 


Also we 


wot yl, 


thread we should use on a 240-needle machine. 


wish to state that we want them made entirely of 


and inside welt; 


including the outside welt, heel and to¢ 


ust the same as cotton is employed to reinforce the heel 
to a considerable height, also the toe and foot. 

We would also appreciate knowing the number of wool- 
en thread to use to make the same kind of stocking on a 
220-needle machine. 

We shall be glad to have the opinions of some of the 
eaders of “Knitting Kinks,” and in answering shall ap- 
preciate it if they will indicate the particular style of stock 
ng to which they refer and the kind of machine they use 


in making 


CONTRIBUTOR 


Why the Ribber Needles Break at the Tips. 
Epitor Corron: 

I note that “Contributor No. 4427” is having trouble 
vith his Brinton ribbers breaking the lateh fr 
der needles about half way of the spoo1 


We have 


rough place on the 


found this trouble to be caused from either a 
varn earrier, or trom tne 


- being set too close, causing the points of the latches to 


it in closing. Also, we have learned that if the dogs are 


not properly adjusted that the evlinde 


hit the dial needle and breal 


elosing, wil 


1 


I am giving vou below some suggestions regarding th 
question of “Contributor No. 4427,” about his trouble witl 


- 4+) 


ribbers breaking the tips off of the cylinder needles, as 


published in “Knitting Kinks.” 































We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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linder band wir. whieh also has a tendeney to 


the ¢y 
break needles at the end of the spoon. 
“Contributor No. 4427” 


speed ot his machines it would be 


should bear in mind that when 


he reduces the well to 


renew the cylinder needles, as possibly a nunfber of the 


needles are crystallized and would continue to break re- 


gardless of the decrease in speed, so it would be well to 


remove any risk of further trouble from that source. 
very glad to hear if this information should 


327.” 
No. 4430. 


I would be 


prove to be of any value to “Contributor No. 


CONTRIBUTOR 


Epitor Corron : 
Replying to your correspondent who Is troubled with 


Brinton ribbers breaking the latch of the needle half way 


of the spoon, it is possible to break the latch spoons if the 


machines are what are termed “selvage welt” or “thread 


machines,” as at one point the latch has an opportunity 


to come in contact with the cylinder spring band. 
There are some cylinders which, when the spring band 


usually used with selvage welt machines—is riding at its 


highest possible point and the cylinder needles are pulled 
down automatically by the eylinder stitch cam, then it is 


possible, if the machine in question is taking an extra long 


stitch, that the lateh of the needle after clearing the stiteh, 


being more or less free, can open up, so that the spoon of 


the latch is pointed downward as it travels to its lowest 


point. If the spoon should strike the spring band, whieh 


is on the cylinder in a horizontal position, and the needle 


mm a vertical position, it is possible that the latch could go 


down and strike the spring band. 
Another way the spoon might be broken is this: 
that the 


If the 
lateh 
the 


of the 

hook of 
carrier. 
the 


earrier 1S adjusted so spoon 


yarn 


the 


the 


when closing, instead of closing against 


needle was closing against the heel of yarn 


This of 


one thing 


course would be a very easy adjustment as 


necessary would be to move the varn earrier for- 


ward just a little bit. 


There is just one other point, and that is that the wire 


latch opener, which is always used on a selvage welt ma- 


chine, may not be set perfectly. Although this wire lateh 


opener being out of adjustment would have a tendeney to 


bend the needle latches rather than break the spoons I 


mention this as it might give this man a lead. 


In looking over your correspondent’s question, [ note 
This would 


he mentions size 9 on a 340 needle machine. 


lead me to believe that these are not selvage welt machines, 
instructions would cover this type of ma 


be using a spring band, which in my esti 


but the same 

ehine as he may 

mation is not needed on this type of machine. 
ContTrisputor No. 4431. 

Epitor Corron : 

4227” is 


having difficulty on Brinton ribbers with the needles break- 


[ see in the June issue that “Contributor No. 


ing the tips off about half-way of the spoon. Perhaps the 


following suggestions may be useful to him in getting rid 


of this trouble, provided it is not in his needles but is due 
to some mechanical mis-adjustment on the machine. 

fall back on 
If the 


ten: 


See that the latches of the needles do not 


the loose eourse wire in making the loose course. 


needle latch hits the loose course wire it will have a 


dency to break 


See that the guide is set far enough ahead so that the 


COTTON 
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eylinder iavch needle will not close on the heel of the guide 
Also notice if there are any rough places on the point 
The needles should pull down 


the 


of the cylinder stitch cam. 


smoothly without jerking, to prevent needle latches 


from breaking. 
L would be glad to know how this man comes out, and it 
he finds anything to stop his difficulty. 


B. R. S. (GaA.) 


Checking Work in Process. 


Epiror Corron: 

At our mill we have a very simple but efficient way ot 
reminding operatives to keep the work separate when mak 
ing a varn weight test, and I am passing it along to the 
readers of “Knitting Kinks” for whatever it may be worth 
to them. 

When making a varn weight test on one machine where 
an operator is operating a set of machines we used to have 


eheek 


Sometimes an operator would take a stocking from a ma 


quite a bit of trouble getting them to out right 


chine on which a test was being made and put it with other 





Yarn \eight 
Test 
Keep Work 
Separate 












work or change the yarn. This of course would make the 


weight come out wrong and we would have to run it ove 


again. To overcome this we had a number of tags printed 


as shown in the accompanying illustration. When we mak 


a test we hang one on front of the machine so when the 


operator takes work from the machine it will remind her 


We 


varn with chalk so it will 


‘ 


of what it is. also mark the tops of each cone of 


not be changed without noticing 


it. Contrrisputror No. 168. 


“Truscon Roofs of Seeurity” is the title of a new book- 


let issued by the Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, 


Ohio. It describes a straightaway light-weight, permanent 


and fire restistant roof decking and readers will find it 


contains the maximum of informative matter about the 


subject discussed. 
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“Your trade pays a premium for 


perfect goods 

















ANY knit fabrics are offered for the in- 

spection of the wholesale distributor. He 
can pick and choose. And he does so ... awarding 
the palm of victory, in the shape of profitable 
orders, to well knit goods. 


How do fabrics qualify for a place among the 
elect? Well, for one thing, only good needles 
will knit them correctly. Such needles as 
Torringtons ... flawless from butt to hook... 
uniform ... satin-smooth ... tempered to conquer 
strains that snap mediocre needles. 


The best concession to offer buyers is quality... 
so lay the foundation with Torrington Needles. 





The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn, U.S.A. 


FACTORIES AT 
BRANCHES: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Ree — LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. c. 8 nenegionge ies eeciate 964 CALLE BELGRANO MANCHESTER, N. H 
PHILADELPHIA SSOe awe e BUENOS AIRES UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
NEW YORK COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


AACHEN, GERMANY 
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is a Sheet 7? 


The gleaming white of goods bleached 
with Solozone. 


(A permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 


Send for 


any of these interesting 
Booklets to process sample lots 


We are equipped 


of any size 
‘*Make your own Liquid Peroxide’’ y 


under mill conditions 


‘*Efficient and Economical Bleaching’’ 


and 
‘*The Public want better Bleached 


Goods— Where can they get them?’”’ instruct the bleacher 


“We 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL, 


713 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


Avcust, 1926. 
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Yarn, Production, and Cost Summary One Week Ending 


Ladies’ Hose pee ee 
Rib Tops-_-- ee Half Hose 
Coarse work-_-- Fine work- 
REN aato es Sia titan he eae silences 
Looped —--- ‘ Sewed_ 
Dyed - a — = “- 
Boarded 
Finished —- 
Shipped 
% wht. M. 

No. Yarn 

Large 

Small] 

D. Card 

Combed 

Lisle 

Mere 


Rayon 











A Production and Cost Summary. 


a large portion of your “Wntt 

month is devoted to the mechanical side of the 
have publ shed some interesting material deseribing 
blanks and other systems, which have more 
to the executive in the office, just as the 
nterests the superintendents and foreme? 

Inasmuch as I have seen nothing of thi 
published, and thinking that it might 
tives, I am sending you herewith a san 


port wh ch is made to this office by 


showing the yarn on hand, the week’s product 


cost summary for a week’s operation. 
explan: - t the top are shown tl 
hose, haii-h ib tops, eteé., knit 
are shown. the 
dyed, boarded, finished, 
white and black menders, 
seconds, also appears. Over to 


ent figures the cost of each 
of cents per dozen, and the total 
mill, 
wer portion of the form 
hand, and this aets 
departiment. The first line, 


‘ferent varn numbers we use: 


for indicating the number of large and of small cases otf 


each number, these iteins being placed on the dotted line d 
rectly underneath the number already listed. The re 
maining lines show the number of cases of double carded, 
combed, lisle, and mercerized, indicating the amount car 
ried of each respective count by placing the nu nber of 
cases underneath the respective yarn numbers. Since we 
use both single and ply yarns, the single varn figures are 
placed at the left, and the ply numbers over to th 


in this section, separated and suitably indicated. 
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SCHUBERT & SALZER'S 


a = « 
HIGH SPEED, TYPE HSL // 
24 SECTIONS 


ff 


| \ 
@ he Finest CSilk CStockings 


Schubert & Salzer High Speed Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines have an enviable reputation 
for consistently producing clear and even fabric. 
Not only that, but you get ~ 






The Maximum in Production 


since these machines produce at a speed up to 
65 courses per minute. With quality and quan- 
tity both assured, can you afford to neglect in- 
stallation of these machines? 








4 Let us prove it—by l 


a demonstration 





ALFRED HOFMANN, INC. 


WEST NEW YORK NEW JERSEY 


“Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines” 





eee cerns + 
ue __  ——————— 
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the latch needle can be used. I run 12 feeds 


latch needle machine. 
Years ago it might have been, on the 
machines ran closer 


nstance, that the 


has been so much improvement in the latch 
that I think this is overcome. 
CONTRI 


A Handy Lighting Kink, 


Epiror Corron: 


As you know, 


were manufacturing staple, plain hosiery, and 


arrangements were planned accordingly. In « 


ever, style and market demands have requir 


into the extensive 


'¢ 


and J suppose lots of other mills were affee 


result Nas been usl 


way. The 


Ss 


and fixers fou 


f 


e cylinders « 


le our hghts are good enough for plan 


ed varns are more difficult to see. 


To overcome this handicap, we 


“kink” that has helped us very 


along to the readers of vour knitting diss 


in the thought that it might solve the 


who are similarly situated. 


What we did, as will be seen 


Irom tne 


coarse gauge, for 
together, 


edie itsell 


most hosiery mills, when the; 


manutacture of fancy, novelty 


have devis 
mueh, and I am 
depart 


*ussi0n 


problem 


accompanying 


COTTON 


1 


20-inch sketch, was to fasten a 


and run a wire down 
using an ordinary ref 
but there rhis enables 


2346. 


Hose, y. I umber 
Lae same report iorm 
4) 


rerentiy 


proaueétio 
operative. 


At about that 


DAILY KNITTING REPOR 





Lot No. 


No. Machines i in Section 





No. Machines Not Operating 


No. Needles Used 


oo 
| 


No. Transfers Used 


Name of Knitter 


Name of Fixer 





a little 
weston it 
ment 
tor those 
each operative 


usead Would 
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OR best results mercerized 
yarns must possess uniform- 
ity, strength, lustre, evenness, and 
knitting economy. 
STANDARD Mercerized Yarns are 
famous for these qualities. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
ales Office: Lafayette Bldg.. PHILADELPHIA 
Cana fepr ntative: 


ian R eset 
& Sons., Ltd., 
TORONTO, MONTREAL 


TSTMS TTY TT Perris rT TINTS Nee ST AMT UN EE LIT NNN I LL PTT NE NT 


Gingle Yarns re d 


ercer! 
Bleached and Dyed 
on Cones 
JS pectaltzing 1D Lligitive Shades 
for Platting and Splicing. 


Fe ELMORE. co 


a 
Spindale, NM C. 
Licensed Manufacturers Tinted Yarn 
Selling Agents JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
Charlotte, New York, Philadelphia, Reading, Chattanooga 
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The Results of Quality 


The Brinton policy of maintain- 












ing the highest quality in all knit- 






ting machines bearing their name 








has resulted in an 









ever widening cir- 
cle of friends in the he// eae 
knitting industry : \y 





















all over the world. 



















From the early 
days, when the H. 
Brinton Company 

























was a pioneer in 
the field, they have 
ever stood solidly 
behind their prod- 
uct, insuring both 






Percentage, Seconds 













Needles Per 100 Dozen 










Transfers Per 100 Dozen 














Waste Per 100 Dozen 








Knitter 





its high quality and 









long service and the 
uniform excellence 
















of its output. 





Phe original ry. 2 
rig — ; / 
mel - ; { U e will be pleas¢ da to give vou full 
wide: 1 Ve Yr reduced oO ¢contory - 

I think the knitting mill manager w inderstand the information of the cé mplete line of 
system without further explanation. This is a_ simple Brinton Knitters, ribbers, hesierv. 
method of giving us a prompt, accurate comparative check , ‘ 

body machines, toque, sweater and 
on production, waste, seconds, a < el nts tor eae : , 
Giaeativie, CN. (@) scarf machines. 


Cause of Dropped Stitches on the Looper Line. H. BRINTON CO., PHILA.. PA. 


Epiror Corron : <Saal 
> age 


: I note in April “Knitting Kinks” that a contributor ts 

cose | BRIQQUTON 
the looper | ne. ] have ad some ol t = trouble, and nave 
{ i a most eommon cause is . ewity cam. 


ritain and th 





‘ ] ‘ 4 +] } 4 4 & yntinent 
When it does not swit he needles down tar enough. the A & « 
] ] + + $y + ‘ } a } 4 J ester, Eng 
long needle Will nit the Tront. narrowlig pick, KNOCK FOREIGN AGENTS 
, South America: S g Ss 
up a bit, and when it comes dow: t 1s KelV to hit any 


~ Australia 
l l ) } + + + + + 
where on the long needles, and of course a me, 


the needle is pushed down, the latch is closed: consequently 


the dropped stitch. + eS ¥ ® 8 & # 4 
However, if this dropped stitch is on a short needle, | 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
BANKERS TRUST BLDG. 


JAMES BUILDING P H ] L A D E ¥ Pp H I A JOHNSTON BLDG. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 323 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET GELOTTS, H.C. 


‘aaa WESTAWAY BUILDING 
READING, PA. ILLS HAMILTON, CANADA 
CHESTER, PA. 


SE ea Ee Pe EE Ee NE So: Se Sy ey 


AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S—l6sto 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Representatives 


THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry S8St., 
R. D. McDONALD, a Louisville, Ky. 
James Bidg., 4 G. C. ELLIS, 
Chattanooga, Tenn 4 15 Fairleigh Crescent, 
7 \ Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
HAROLD W.O’LEARY CO., H. B. ROBIE, 


; 
dhe ong Alga 93 Worth St. New York City 


PLOWMAN YARN CO., 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


Uy From the Cotton to the Kuitter” 


COPYRIGHTED 
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would suggest that he look to see if the throat plate is set- of women’s full fashioned silk hose of 42 gauge, according 
ting squarely with the latch ring, or if the idle yarn fingers to a person speaking for the company. Whether the seam- 
are too low, or if it is a bad needle. less machines will be discarded has not been disclosed. 
Another thing that would cause these dropped stitches A shop devoted exclusively to the repairing of hosiery 
on the long needles is that sometimes there is a needle with is being operated in Philadelphia by the Eastern Stelos 
a bent butt. Co., who are giving steady employment to 75 girls and 


The switch cam before mentioned ean be adjusted with intending to add 25 so soon as the work room has beer 
the pin that operates this from the drum. Loosening the enlarged. The menders use a needle with a latch, and 
screw and pushing it down a little will switch the needles ng a guard needle, the latch and needle point being high 
further down. T. W. S. (TENN.) nagnetized. Runners are the chief defect treated. As 

poe —— dicating the speed of an expert mender, one, with a record 


ot 180 stockings repaired in a day, completely eliminated 


Cut Stitches on the Loopers. 


a full length runner in 2 minutes and 40 seconds. Num- 

a bers of smal] mills in Ph ladelphia ins e of the large 

EDITOR COTTON : ones as well—are extensive isers OL the sStelos compa! ) 

I suppose that if we could eliminate cut stitches at the service, and a few of the more portant factories lease the 

looper we would be in the same elass with the man who device, which in no instance is sold, it is stated. Two 

could invent a cireular knitting machine that would auto- large department stores maintaining a repair service also 
matically close the toe. Some day somebody may do that, ease the needle. The Southern Stel ( erates 


maybe. The world do move, and the thing that seems im Washington. D. C.. its territorv embracing severa 


possible today becomes simple tomorrow. southern states and the District of Columbia 
But until somebody does that, we are going to keep on Tie folswine eauinment ‘ine installed at a 
i 1 tol wing equipmeé Is De 9 stalled € 
az = aki out stitches Tou have pul ' Bs | hicks is - 
using loopers, and making cut stitches. You have pub plant of the Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill Co., Lexington, N 
is ’ tters ; prevent this ; ee 
lished a number of letters about how to prevent this, and ©. 99 additional knitting machines. two oopers, 


7, 7 7 ] tT 4) ‘SS » re rou . } ] 
you would have to have a lot more, I guess, before you sewing machines, and one 24-spindle winder 


covered all of the causes. However, one thing I have found 





. ; ; The new plant of the Los Angeles Knitting Co., Los 
is that the bottom knife should be set parallel with the RP Bs ; 
: ees ; eae ? eee Angeles, California, is pra illy completed. The building 
edge of the brass. If the knife is set too far back, it will a 
] . es P is of saw-tooth roof construction. and is 150x150 feet, fin 
let the stitches loop over the brass, which will eut the Ae ‘ 
. ’ sn »(] n orl : 
stocking. By : Ix \I n a 
: Champion Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, enn.., Y 
I know that probably sounds like old stuff to a lot of 
j : > . ’ } begun the erection of a substantial addition tf it prese!r 
vour readers, but what of it? If it didn’t do us good to TI 
; Sees lant he expansion plan ealls for the expenditure of 
hear and read over and over again a lot of things we al- a ; : 1273 
: } 1 . Plo,000, an: Wl provide ar daitional two-storv Duiding 
ready know, just look at the phonographs and _ picture ees ha ; ma ; — 
3 ° ; _ . of brick and eonerete, 60x80 feet The Champion Knitting 
shows that would soon disappear for lack of business. I Vill fe ral re 
_ . i" lis Sspe@mlahze in the mar facture of novelty 1iT-nos¢ 
heard of a man once who used to have some of his sub 7 . ~ 17 
. . } 1: . and has a ¢apaeity of 1,000 aoze per aay. ihe adaitio 
ordinates repeat things over and over to him again every _ a ; lo Wl 
a , Will be ised for stoekroo murposes Civae \ KIns 3 
day, so he would keep brushed up on them Low : 
° ° ° . 1 president ni 1iter ( Dor Ss vilee yresident of the 
I think it would be a good idea for more of the readers ; 
: : company 
to open up and tell about little things like this that they T a , ' 
1 7 +r ¢ ‘ wentieti Cent i It exTtiles, iné., Pe te! ure, 
know Contrisutor No. 3414. a, d ji : 


Va.. has been formed by the merger of the Lubinette Knit- 
tine Mills, the Twentieth Century Knitting Mills, and the 
Among the Knitting Mills Lane Knittine Mills, all of New York Cit The eapita 





————os zation is $500,000. The plant of the Lubinette Knitting 
Three Philadelphia manufacturers of women’s seamless Mills in Petersburg will be used and enlarged, and machine 
silk hosiery will install full fashioned equipment, and it is ry from the other plants removed to the Virg 
inderstood one will diseard all of the seamless machines. Fanev equipment yeing installed by the Ashe Hosier 
The Thomas W. Buck Hosiery Co., for some time oper Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.. w ; trebled its capacity dw 
ating a small full fashioned plant in one of the large ng the past vear 
seamless mills in Philadelphia, will materially expand the Chipman Knitting M Easton, Pa., é rd 
former, and in preparation for the installation, is dispos contract for the erection O5x1 08 
ing of all but a few cireular machines. Those to be re feet. 
, tained were added but recently and comprise Seott & Wil Largman, Grav & Co Philad 
liams New Model K 300 needle. The company, it is stated quired a tract at Croydon, P ere the ere 
bv an executive, has decided to discontinue the manufacture for the anufacture ill-fas 1 | I 
ot juvenile wool hose. Sennington Hosiery Companv Bennington, \ 
Owen Osborne, Ine., whose lines of children’s wool and as completed the erection of ste¢ ! DI > 
cashmere hose have been widely known for many vears, house, 60x100 feet. 
will add 17 full fashioned machines of 42 gauge for the Middletown Knitting Co., Ine., Middletown, Pa., s 
manufacture of women’s silk hose. The company expects installed ten new Banner machines. six ribbers and tour 
to be shipping by early fall. loopers, giving it a total production of 1,500 dozer veek 
The Wallace Wilson Hosiery Co., it is stated bv an ex- Other machinerv will be adde 
ecutive, has contracted for several units of German Richter A dvehouse is to be installe aramount H 


machines, and by January will be ready to make deliveries Company, Houston, Texas 





*hiladelphia, Pa., July 19th, 1926. 
i : gvainsaving the tact that there exists at the 
esent time in the Philadelphia cotton varn market a bet- 
t and ore healthy situation than has prevailed here for 
some time past. The fundamental conditions underlying 
Ss lmprovement are to be used as a gauge, rather than 


1¢@ more obvious index ot better business and more sales 


at profitable prices, which is usually emploved for indicat- 
ng a change for the better. For, in spite of the statement 

at things are different, there is very little of a definite 
nature, in the wav otf customary indie¢ations, to bear out 


Business continues to rock along in a routine manner, 
in other words, on the hand-to-mouth basis. Telegraphic 
and telephomie requests from yarn customers for supplies 
to fill in gaps and provide for business in their own hands 
are becoming a recognized and accepted method of trade 
transaction, as against the longer established method of 
getting consignments ahead on the enterprising salesman’s 
order book. There has been some talk recently, in fact, 


n the road in order to 


of paring down on sales forces o 
prune off some of the selling expense, this development 
being pointed out as a factor involved in the formation of 
this decision on the part of some. 

Prices have continued their downward march, this sta 
ment being made on the basis of generally accepted quota- 
tions. As has always been the ease, and as will be true 
forever and anon, however, there can be found every da) 
certain transactions made at prices underneath the accepted 
list, because of particular conditions in individual cases 
that result in this deviation. And, equally true on th 
other hand, is the fact that where special quality or other 
special conditions are required, premiums are paid by the 
buyers to secure their wants—premiums, that is, above the 


t} 


quoted rates. It will ever be thus. At the same time, 


ince the last report here, the rate list, generally speaking 


receded up until several davs ago, when it exhibited a re 
newed strength and stitfened somewhat. 


A definitely noticeable in provement in inquiry has be 


come manifest for practically an entire month now. Some 
factors sav this is in the nature of feeling out the arket 
on the part of buvers, because no extraordinary business 
s seen to materialize as a result, transactions involving 
around 5.000 and 10,000 pounds being now considered as 


average sales, At the Same time. however, dealers here de- 


clare that while this improvement. as a harbinger of more 
definite action, has been anticipated, t as arrived some 
} ] ] + + ] + 

what sooner than was expected, and this Is pointed out as 
a hopetul sign. 

During the past month, and more recently especially. 
; “ae a ee oe f titnd 
he spinners division has displaved nness al u¢ 
that is marked bv some observers as courage. hei Os 
tion has strengthened ore or less ateria 

As compare d with last vear, when the dro wht e! forced 


a curtailment and necessarily reduced the size of stocks 


thereby. it is not felt that stocks at the spinning mills, or 


in this market, at the present time would, upon an invent- 
ory, assume proportions of a dangerous size. It is also felt 


2 aie ; “7 
t the jobbers’ declarations of reduced stocks for retail 


that 
distribution can be taken as indicative of a healthy situa 
] 
| 


tion there. Factors believe, therefore, that upon the hee 


The Yarn Market 
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RAYON 


wound for all types 
of 


textile products 


HEREVER Rayon is used in the manufacture 

of Textile products, Universal Wound Pack- 
ages are acknowledged to be the practical, e¢onoml 
cal supply. 
If your process uses Rayon in package form, cones 
or bobbins for knitting, bobbins or cops for broad 
loom weaving. Quills for narrow loom weaving, 
tubes for insulating or cops for braiding, Universal 
Winding offers greater efficiency and economy both 
in the winding process and in the use of the wound 
package as the supply for vour machine 


We are proving this daily in actual mill operation. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
providence, LUMPANY  pritatetpnia 


Chicago Utica, et Charlotte. 
New York. Heo) 


Atlanta 
BUSTUN 


DEPOTS AND OFFICES AI R AND PARIS 


Montreal and Hamilton. Canada 
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Sndustrial’ Rayon ») 


\ 


reparing for the Guture 


Although measuring our 
manufacturing facilities to 
the constantly advancing de- 
mands for ‘“‘Industrial’’ 
Rayon, there has been and 
will be no relaxation in the 
pursuit of both research and 
experiment to carry further 
the development of our 
product. 


But in addition, we offer you 
the services of experts in your 
own line, to cooperate with 
you on any of your problems. 


he INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY Sic 


200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


T. E. Hatch Co., Boston, Mass. Sales Representatives: O. J. Caron, Chicago, Ill 
J. P. Dignan, Gloversville, N. Y. Glenn Commission Co., Richmond, Va. E. W. Knapp, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Some few years ago when manutacturers of heavy 
weight underwear were seriously reckoning with overpro- 
duction, numbers of them began making sweaters, and the 
knitted outwear trades let loose a howl when they realized 
they soon might have to face keener competition and over 
production. The fear harbored then has been visualized 
this year more than ever. 

With sweaters overproduced, and for the time not so 
popular except for sportswear, some of the farseeing man- 
ufacturers of the knitted coats hit upon the expedient of 
knitting golf hose to match, as one means for giving the 
sports sweater a new appeal and in addition swelling mill 
profits through a hosiery department. The business of 
manufacturing sweaters and hose to match has grown by 
leaps and bounds, and still is undergoing some expansion. 
Thus there is a new element wriggling its way into the 
hosiery field, already crowded to the fences. 

Content with the business coming to them as manufae 
turers of bal briggan and ribbed underwear for men, most 
of these manufacturers woke up around 10 to 12 year 
ago to the realization that nainsook athletic suits were be 
ginning to cut quite a swath in their sales, and they set 
out to stem the tide nainsookward. Meanwhile a few man 
ufacturers of the knitted added nainsooks to their lines, 
which served to help along the very movement others were 


striving to check. The pres 





vear has seen several ha 


briggan manufacturers quitting the field and nainsooks 
scoring their greatest gain in a twelve-months period. 

Ever since the world war that marked the beginning of 
a severe disturbance of the tranquility in our economie and 
industrial structures life for the major knitting trades has 
been just one thing after another, and the present vear, 
with textile raw materials playing hide-and-seek with val 
les, is not promising of marking the end of the excitement 

Hosiery 

With about half of the summer ahead of them, distribu- 
tors of hosiery are banking on sufficient of a bulge in their 
sales to more than offset the falling off June attributa 
ble to nothing more or less than an anachronism in the 
weather. While what was lost in that month may have 
been made up in July, there still is a deficit in the year’s 
volume to date to be wiped out as industry buckles down 
to work in earnest after the vacation, a period when ex 
penditures for outdoor resort life run higher and earnings 
lower. 


A study of production and distributi 


on statistiés tor the 


first half of 1926, comparing with the corresponding period 
ol 1925, discloses wisdom on the part f the hosiery mar 
ufacturing body in curtailing production by more than 20 
butors are broader 


Making 


comparisons with May, the last month for which trust 


per cent, and emphasizes the fact distr 


ing their policy of buying for only nearby needs. 


worthy figures were available when this was written, at the 
end of the month this vear the unfilled orders in the hands 
of manufacturers were for around 24 per cent less than on 
the corresponding date of 1925. This might be viewed as 
an alarming showing but for the fact there was a drop of 
only around six per cent in the month’s shipments, while 
stocks in mills increased less than 10 per cent. 

Curtailment was felt in practically all lines other than 


women’s full fashioned silk, of which, apparently, there 
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4F Style 


HIS high, narrow type of winder, built to wind Rayon 
and hard or soft silk requires only a minimum of floor 
space. 
Kither the automatic screw traverse, or the regular patented 
cam Traverse with adjustable throw can be adapted to this 
Atwood Machine to wind perfect, smoothly wound bobbins. 


The Atwood is the only winder made with gear gain adjust- 
able swifts. 
é é 2 
The 5B Spinner 


This spinner represents the highest point in silk-throwing 
evolution. It doubles and spins up to 14 ends of silk or Ray- 
on, and produces perfectly wound bobbins. Improved fea- 
tures such as the 2 inch feed roll, spindle swing holder, and 
chain and sprocket drive insure uniformity of production. 


Specifications and prices on request. 


The Atwood Machine Co. 


Established 1863 
Stonington, Conn., 95 Madison Ave., New York City 
Southern Representative: H. L. McCall, Cutter Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SILK THROWING MACHINERY 
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and output has steadily increased, while having yet to over- 
take consumptive demand. Of a production of 7,886,308 
dozen pairs of hosiery im the first five months of 1926 re- 
ported by manufacturers of full fashioned and seamless 
silk, artificial silk in combination with silk, and all-artificial 
silk, 4,623,609 dozens, or more than 58 per cent, were full 
fashioned. 

While some important interests say they believe the 
next big development in women’s silk hose will be in seam 
less lines, contending there is opportunity for radical im- 
provement in circular machines and that the full fashioned 
have gone the limit in that particular, the fact remains 
that the outlet for full fashioned is broadening faster than 
is that for the seamless. Every department store and wo- 
man’s specialty shop pushes full fashioned, many carrying 
no seamless, and this is true of a large part of the metro 
politan stores. All of the direct-to-consumer sellers employ- 
ing canvassers exploit the full fashioned, and now it is 
being sold in beauty parlors, so called, none of which, so 
far as known, is offering seamless lines. 

The clientele of the beauty parlor is a full fashioned 
silk class, and it often is willing to pay higher prices than 
those in most stores. The institutions that thrive on the 
vanity of woman can have no great volume of business, 
but must earry assortments of colors and sizes, and have 
little opportunity to dump styles that were, so they must 
get a stiffer price or operate their hosiery departments on 
a very thin margin of profit. They get more, and do not 
permit a woman to run her fist through the leg of a stock- 
ing for inspection unless she has paid for it. They do, 
however, sell under an absolute guarantee, and a few of the 
more fashionable shops where homely women are made 
beautiful, theoretically, are known to have established a 
business of such dimensions as to arouse the envy of small 
retail shops. 

Being for the time almost obsolete, women’s black silk 
hosiery, particularly of the standard long welt construction, 
for months has been on the market at prices which meant a 
loss to manufacturers or others who overbought in advance 
This opened a rather profitable 
field for several concerns in the Philadelphia territory 
equipped for successfully stripping the black and redyeing 
in bright colors. This dual process is satisfactory when the 
characteristics of the black and the fabrie are favorable to 
the treatment. Often they are not, but some very satis- 
factory work is reported, and there are instances of man- 
ufacturers getting $9 and more a dozen for stripped and 
redyed stockings which the original in black were hard to 
dispose of at more than $4 a dozen. The salvaging prob- 
ably nets $3 to $4 a dozen for owners of good black hose. 

Chiffon silks have been bought by some jobbers for fall 
distribution, and they are regarded likely to continue as 
one of the stronger staples. Yet there are intimations of a 
drift to heavier fabric, with seven strand silk likely to dis 
place, to a considerable extent, the five strand. The seven 
strand conforms more closely to a general utility stocking, 
and there is one form of construction by which the medium 
service weight of seven strands appears none the less sheer 
than the five. As several manufacturers specializing in 
wool underhose have sold their production to early winter, 
it is apparent that in some quarters there is confidence in 
the sheer as a winter stocking for at least one more season. 

Women’s artificial silk hosiery for the popular priee 
brackets, once one of the stronger items in hosiery, seems 


of the silk-to-top vogue. 
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Even Drag Is Essential 
For Quality Knit Goods 











requirem 
i 5 ‘ . Canada Mills 
i drag or ght or dr 
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on heavy or wet spots, assur * a 
ing eve " n igeon Compensating 
Yarn Tensions 
Applied to a reular siery 
knitting machine nvalua 


for plain or reverse siting 





LET US SEND 
ONE OR MORI 
FOR TRIAI 


L. H. MYERS 
SUCCESSOR TO 
A. M. PIGEON 


2615-17-19 N 3rd St 


Southern 
Representative 


The 
John L. Bartram Co. 


American Bk. Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C 


COMPENSATING 
YARN TENSION 


Philadelphia, Pa 


PIGEO 
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Special Twists 
Immediate Service is afforded through 
our southern sales representatives i i 


T. HOLT, LAIRD & CO. R.D.McDONALD \ 
500 McAdoo Bldg. James Bldg. 








Greensboro, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. = {i\'| 
\\ | 
NEUBURGER & CO., Inc. 
}\ ‘ Sole Agents and Distributors for the U. S. A. i} } 
* 160 Fifth Ave. Established 1866 New York h/ 
~ . 
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DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 
AIR DRIED 


Mercerized Yarns 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Philadelphia, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. 















Reading, Pa. 
Cam 







I. 
Fred W. :™ nk, Cameron & — Acme Sales Co., meron & Pfingst. 
166 W. sackton Bivd. 308 Chestnut St. 906 Johnston Bidg. Amer. Casualty Bldg. 
Boston, Los angle, Calif. Utica, N. 7 Torente, Canada 
Allan B.  Rccnsush. j. V. Calhoun, Dalglish & Slater & Company, 
45 Milk St. Sta. “C’’, P.O. Box 1566 Utica Nat'l. oo Bldg. 53 Yonge St. 


Los Fabricantes Unidos, Inc., 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. 
Sole Bo xsin scence net a and Urugu way” 






J. Carmichael & Co., Stamford Street, Leicester, England 
Sole Representatives for Great Britain 


ONTINENTAL DRI TRANSFERS 


The standard in quality—Fairest in price—No Dry transfer could do more. 


CONTINENTAL TRADEMARK CO. 
151 EAST 126th ST.—NEW YORK, N. Y. 






KNOXVILLE, TENN. OSAKA, JAPAN 









MANUFACTURERS OF 








Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 


Works: 2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(1 amen) | 


RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 











Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 


MERROWING 


THE MERROW | 


HIGH SPEED © 
OVERSEAMING, | 
 OVEREDGING AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 

































FOR FINISHING 
ALL KINDS OF 
KNITTED AND 
WOVEN FABRICS. 
MERROW 
Reg. Trade Mark 
FOR QUALITY AND 
QUANTITY PRODUC- 
TION AT LOW OPER- 
ATING COST 


— MERROWISE — 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co. 


ESTABLISHED 18 
16 LAUREL ST. 














HAR TFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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to have been relegated to the sub elass. Prices were un 
steady for the months preceding the reduction announced 
recently by the producers of rayon, and so long as the 
downward revision was in prospect, distributors were dis- 
further 


posed to put no rayon hose in stock. This forced 


declines, and a month’s production this year appears to be 
about 25 per cent less than for the corresponding month 
a year ago. 

Buyers for the big jobbing houses have given juvenile 
hosiery for the 1927 season the usual once over, but accord- 
ing to reports anent the opening by manufacturers in July, 
they did not furnish many surprises in the way of con- 
tracts. The new price lists, showing substantial markdowns 
from a year ago on misses and boys lines, have been the 
cause of no adverse comment, it is stated by mill agents 
who have seen most of their representative trade. And as 
the new patterns and old ones which are retained are sat- 
isfactory, the stage is set for what is believed will prove 
one of the briskest years in children’s hose in quite a while. 

Infants sock prices came out simultaneously with the 
opening of juvenile hose generally, and also are lower, but 
except as to the higher grade goods, will cost the consum- 
ing public about current prices in retail stores. There will 
be a better margin of profit for distributors, and as job- 
bers have been complaining for some time of the difficulty 
of getting a satisfactory advance over cost, they may re- 
ciprocate by making their initial purchases more timely, 
from the mill standpoint. 

Most of the infants sock mills need business. They did 
not have the customary flood of repeat orders this year 
about a month ahead of 


their season 


Some have given help and machinery a few weeks 


and finished with 
time. 
rest. Distributors represent they have had to carry some 
stock over, which they ascribe to weather procrastination 
depriving retailers of much of the business for which they 
had stocked. 

Chain stores are heavy buyers of socks to sell at 20 
cents a pair, and afford an outlet for much of what was 
left of 1926 goods in mil] warehouses. But they will be a 
nickel under the popular retail price for the class of goods 
they will take over. This necessitated the bringing out of 
designs to sell at a quarter a pair regularly and pretty 
certain not to go to any of the chains. Such lines should 
command a trifle more than the trade ordinarily is willing 
to pay for quarter goods, particularly as the margin on 
higher price numbers is widened. Manufacturers have sup- 
plied goods that cannot but make an appeal, and, measured 
by value, prices are lower than a year ago by more than 
appears by mere comparison—a combination that is ex- 
pected to make for the placing of the bulk of the season’s 
business in August and September, when jobbers flock to 
the primary markets for the early fall campaign. 

With misses ribbed hose in seven-eighth length appar- 
ently not so popular as a year or two ago, there is no 
little speculation as to the extent to which they may be 
If these shall 
supersede the ribs in proportion as some important market 
felt 
extensively for the popular price goods, and that silk will 
fill the higher price bracket, while the volume business will 
In respect to fabric, 


displaced by shaped flat stockings for girls. 


factors estimate, it is mercerized yarn will be used 


be in silk and rayon in combination. 
the situation is somewhat nebulous, and this is one expla- 
nation for the light trading at the opening of juvenile lines. 

Fancy half hose for men is perhaps the outstanding 
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market frou 
There 


some rather 


item in the hosiery 


interest and briskness. 


current season, but 
have hee n 


While 


are reported on a fairly liberal basis, 


bought DV ret 


retailers’ commit 


operated for fall along more conservat 


Half hose for fall and winter, notwi 


se@aSO 


will be no less popular than last 


colors with knitted in elocks whieh in 


an innovation. Swiss embroidered clock 


for a comeback, as indicated by the 
establishments maintained for doing 
The knitted clocks are an adaptation 


striping, and atford a wide field for variety. It 


though they will immediately follow the polka do 


have not produced the sensation that was looked 
A few mills which ranked among the first thi 


essay a revival of the polkas at once sold up their 


pro- 


duction. They employed the extracting process for pro- 


have gotten the cream of 


ducing the dots and appear to 


the business. Printed dots on black and navy soon made 


resurrected tad com 


their appearance, and dealers saw the 


ing on the market so freely that there cropped out the fear 


overdone, and bought ultra cautiously, with 


dots 


it might be 


the result the have not made enough headway to 


cause excitement, and their duration as a eraze 


What 


split foot silk half hose, clocked. 


~ prob- 


lematical. appears a better guess is plain 


color 


Underwear 


A representative northern jobbing house having a wide 


distribution of knit goods estimates that its sales of wool 


per cent 


underwear this vear will amount to less than 20 


of the average annual business up to 1914. Formerly this 


establishment each year disposed of many eases of light 
All ot 


has disappeared, it is stated, and there does not r 


weight worsted shirts for summer wear that trade 


main a 


vreat deal of the business in winter weights. On the very 


conservative jobber purchases of cotton ribs for the 


coming 


heavy weight season it might be assumed the country was 


returning to the woolen garments. 
The 


quiet, for even the between-season period, for many 


market for winter underwear unusually 


has peen 
weeks. 


Contracting earlier was on a fairly liberal basis, especially 
so far as relates to substandard lines, but there has been 


business. 


less than the customary amount of duplicate 

It was expected that with the opening of summer bal 
briggans and ribs last month, and the reported increased 
activity as between jobbers and retailers following the ad- 


vent of seasonal temperatures, distributors would be in a 


better mood and place a reasonable part of the deferred 


business. But, while jobbers say there was a big jump in 


their shipments, they bought 


very 


goods and not many placed even sample orders 


weights. 


fit to with 


There were two reasons why jobbers saw 
One 


hold eontraets for bals and ribs for the 1927 season. 


was, they clung to the notion there was a 


possi! 


recession in prices ol possibly lower eotton 


with this was the determination to 


Linked up 


present stocks, so far as that might be possible, 


making commitments for goods for 1927 distribution. 


sides, prices necessarily were lower than last year, and were 


it to become noised about that jobbers had bought, it was 
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feared many retailers would insist upon rebates from the 
prices which they have been and are paying for under- 
wear for the current season. This almost invariably oc- 
curs in a declining market. The dealer who will pay ad- 
vances when the market is rising has not been discovered. 

The other major reason for distrust of knitted cotton 
underwear, as to 1927 distribution, was the apparent steady 
increase in sales of nainsooks and the ever present question 
as to how far they might affect distribution of the knitted. 
Taking the business of one well known jobber not in the 
larger class, but nationally known, the sales this year on 
one branded line, will be of more than twice as many cases 
as in 1923 and more than four times as many as in 1920. 
The jobbing house this year will pay the manufacturer of 
the line of nainsooks referred to about $125,000, probably 
more, it was indicated in an analysis of the orders to the 
third week in July. 

Not many jobbers and not many lines of nainsook un- 
derwear may have had the increases scored by the house 
in question. Some may have had a greater gain. The fig- 
ures seem sufficient, however, for indicating the rate at 
which the cut-and-sewed athletic union suits must be cut- 
ting into the business in the knitted under garments for 
summer. And it will not be overlooked that each year 
there is augmented buying of nainsooks for all year around 
wear, so that the knitted, in both light and heavy weights, 
is going through a period of severe competition aside from 
that which can be ascribed to excess production. 

Considering the continued drift to buying only as de- 
mand develops, the disposition to wait for fairly tangible 
evidence of the approximate cotton yield, and doubt as to 
how far demand for knitted underwear may be affected 
by use of nainsooks, the failure of the opening last month 
for 1927 to attract more than a handful of buyers seems 
not difficult of explanation. The year’s real activity will 
be seen in September, it is believed by numbers of factors, 
for then contracting for light weights cannot well be put 
off and merchants will have to strengthen their lines of 
winter wear. 

So much business seems likely to be crowded into the 
late months that fear of a jam may bring buyers to mar- 
ket earlier than at this writing is indicated. Two success- 
ive autumns saw a scarcity of certain lines of underwear 
for immediate delivery. Neither manufacturer nor mer- 
chant would welcome a repetition of the confusion that 
then existed for a short time. But it will not have been 
averted unless buyers come to town very soon. 

Further decline in the use of women’s cotton under- 
wear is indicated in the gradual elimination of mills which 
a few years ago were thriving and enlarging plants. In 
the Pottsville and Schuylkill Haven section of Pennsylva- 
nia there has been much idle machinery for some time. 
One well known mill in the latter town has been perma- 
nently out of business for some months and quite recently 
another, equa'ly well known, turned off its last piece of 
underwear, the owners stating to some of their jobber pat- 
rons the plant never would be operated again. Disintegra- 
tion in Pottsville, where much of the cheaper underwear 
was made, preceded the decline in the industry in Schuyl- 
kill Haven. By the end of the year, it is believed among 
manufacturers, other mills in the Schuylkill Valley, once 
as famous for its women’s cotton underwear as the Mo- 
hawk Valley for woolen and cotton ribbed, will have given 
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Most of the manufacturers who abandoned cotton and 
got into the rayon game a few years ago appear to be well 
established. Some gave up and others will, rayon being 
something which, to be made a successful venture in under- 
wear, requires more patience—and perhaps capital—than 
is possessed by a goodly proportion of those experimenting 
with it. Not so many years ago the Progressive Knitting 
Mills (women’s cotton underwear) was one of the better 
known industrial establishments in Spring City, Pa. The 
concern passed out some time before rayon came in. One 
of the company’s executives was W. R. Britton. He has 
become a manufacturer of women’s underwear and stated a 
week or two ago that the business is growing; that sales of 
rayon underwear and lingerie are increasing, and that, con- 
trary to the experience of 1925, there has been little falling 
off in distribution for summer. 

Knitted Outwear 

It appeared from the reports of scattered metropolitan 
dealers Jast month that sweaters for women had staged a 
comeback. Certainly more of the garments were being 
bought by women for sports and resort wear than in the 
summer of 1925. White sweater coats are favorite for the 
present season, and in novelties the trend is to the con- 
servative. Most dealers speaking of their sales emphasize 
staples, and these are the mainstay of the market for men’s 
knitted sweaters. 

Some of the manufacturers are having a small volume 
of repeat orders from jobbers, who, however, are giving 
only a comparatively few mills the support they should 
be receiving at the beginning of the delivery period. There 
are instances of 100 per cent capacity plant operation, but 
these are rare, and disclose a demand for certain styles 
that are in very much restricted production, and cannot 
by any means be accepted as a criterion among any great 
number of plants. A Philadelphia manufacturer selling 
direct to retailers reports for the year to July a production 
equal to about 70 per cent of that of last year for the 
corresponding period. This is far better than the average. 

Sweaters probably will show a considerable picking up 
during the next six to eight weeks, and genuine activity to 
the end of the year—for some of the more favored mills— 
seems not improbable. This is the opinion of an important 
worsted yarn factor who in July made a personal closeup 
survey of the situation in seattered representative mills, 
and it is voiced by others. 

Bathing suits are having the expected big season, al- 
though for a time the outlook was not so bright. A few 
manufacturers were, until the first week in July, operat- 
ing plants overtime. Jobbers are making a cleanup, and 
some placed fair size orders last month when samples were 
shown and prices named by practically all manufacturers 
for the 1926 winter and 1927 summer seasons. It was ob- 
served by a manufacturer that “our orders seem longer 
since the bathing suits are being made shorter.” In other 
words, abbreviated bathing togs encourage bathing. 

The Grasselli Chemical Company, Charlotte, N. C., has 
recently increased its stocks of chemicals at the Charlotte 





warehouse by the addition of commercial sulphuric acid 66 
degrees and commercial muriatiec acid 18 degrees, it is an- 
nouneed. This new branch of the company was opened 
recently essentially for the purpose of serving directly the 
textile trade in the southern territory. 






















































